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NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


STANDARD BOOKS ON POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 


$2.25 for $1.00, or $1.00 for 50 cents. 
No Express Charges. 


The year of the presidential electlon is 
a favorable time for the sale of books on 
political economy and social science. Agents 
who offer their customers inexpensive books 
on these subjects will find a responsive de- 
mand. We have three books which we are 
desirous of introducing, and we are confident 
that agents who take hold of them in season 
to profit by the political interest of the year 
will have excellent returns. 


Lhe Philosophy of Price, and tts Relation to 
Domestic Currency, by N. A. Dunning, is 
Written by a business man who takes his facts 
at first hand from 20 years’ experience of 
trade in a western town of 2,000 people, and 
who believes that business depression is 
caused by the policy of currency contraction 
followed by the United States congress and 
treasury department. It is a book of 275 
I2mo. pages; price in cloth, $1.00; in paper, 
00 cents. : 


Lhe American Protectionist’s Manual, by 
Giles B. Stebbins, is the standard book on 
the tariff from the Protection point of view. 
More than 17,000 copies of the book have 
been sold, and the present edition has been 
carefully revised, bringing down the facts and 
figures to 1888. Price in fine cloth, printed 
on heavy laid paper, 200 pages, 75 cents; on 
cheaper paper, printed from the same plates, 
and bound in paper covers, 25 cents. 


Progress from Poverty, by the same author, 


is a short, pithy examination of the theories 
and the alleged facts presented in the books 
of Henry George. Mr. Stebbins wastes very 
little space in metaphysical reasoning, but 
attacks Mr. George’s premises, and shows 
them to be in the main unfounded and con- 
trary to fact. A book that every workingman 
should read. 64 pages; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 
20 cents. 


To any one who will promise in good faith 
to examine these books, and if pleased with 
them to endeavor to sell them for us at the 
liberal commission we allow our agents, we 
make this special offer: For one dollar we 
will send one copy each in cloth binding of 
‘The Philosophy of Price,” “‘The American 
Protectionist’s Manual,” and “ Progress from 
Poverty” by mail or express, charges pre- 
paid. For fifty cents we will send the same 
in paper. This offer will hold good until 
November, but we strongly urge those who 
see this notice to write us at once, as the 
summer months of this year will be the most 
favorable for taking orders. 


Cuartes H. Kerr & Co., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


15 CENT 


following standard books: 

Huxley's **Evidence as to Man’s Place in Nature.” 

Spencer’s ‘* Education: Intellectual, Moral and 
Physical.” 

Spencer’s ** Data of Ethics.” 

Clodd’s ** Birth and Growth of Myth.” 

Clifford's ** Scientific Basis of Morals.” 

Clodd’s ** Childhood of the World.”’ 

The ** Religions of the Ancient World.” 

Spencer’s ** Genesis of Science.” 

Spencer’s “‘ Factors of Organic Evolution.” 

Any one of these mailed for 15 cents. For descrip- 
tive list of these and 87 similar books at equally low 
prices, address CHARLES H. KERR &CO., Publish- 
ers and Booksellers, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


WILL PAY FOR A 
copy of any one of the 


Dr. Thomas's Sermons. 


We have just concluded an a: rangement by which 
we shall be able to offer for sale the printed sermons 
of Dr. H. W. Thomas, of Chicago. The titles of those 
now in print are as follows: 


. Present Tendencies of Religious Thought. 
. The Sacred and the Secular, 
The Essential Christ. 
From the Natural to the Spiritual. 
A Natural Religion. 
Life in the Flesh. 
The Renewal of Life. 
The Larger Fellowship. 
The Continuity of Power. 
The Law of Moral Sequence. 
The Explanation and the Lesson, 
. Our Social and Religious Unrest. 
. The Object of Life. 
The Uses of Life. 
The Increase of Life. 
Doubt and Dogma. | 
The Evolution of Religion. a 
Change and Progress, to which is appended the 
Statement of Beliefs made by Doctor Thomas 
when on trial for heresy before the Rock River 
Conference of the M. E. Church. 20 cents. 
The Larger Fold. 
The Spaeaeeeree. 
The Religious Life. 
The Continuity of Life. 
The Seen and the Unseen. 
From the Known to the Unknown. 
. The Permanent and the Transient. 
. The Old Faith and the New. 
The Satisfying Vision. 
. The Return of Dust and Spirit. 
29. The Still, Small Voice. , 


Any of these sermons except No. 18 will be mailed 
for 10 cents, 15 selected for one dollar. All the above, 
with the remaining sermons preached by Doctor 
Thomas from week to week to the end of June, for 
$2.00. The pages of the sermons are numbered con- 
secutively, and the series when complete will make a 
handsome volume for binding. 

CHARLES H. KE & CO., 


Publishers and Booksellers, Chicago. 


“ Theism, or the Knowability of God.” 


By the Rev. Henry Truro Bray, M, A., LL. D., Rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Boonville, Mo. Price 60 cents. 


Sold by the author. 
” “The Broad Church has appeared. In its represent- 


ative there is no concealment. It has, moreover, 
come with a force of conviction which will not easil 

be ie down, and with a reasoned argument which it 
will tax the ability of his opponents to meet. A lucid 
statement....an able pamp et..._likely to make him 
well known not only here but elsewhere.’’—St. Louis 


Republican 
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ITS RELATION TO DOMESTIC CURRENCY. 


———. 


By N. A. DUNNING. 


This book is intended as a work of instruction. The author has carefully avoided all personalities, all party 
names, and omitted everything that would prejudice and not instruct. Plain facts are given in plain terms. 
All prapositions are backed up by authentic quotations and references. Every table is compiled from the 
most reliable authority, and nothing is left to mere assertions of opinions. One of the strong points of this 
book is the absolute truthfulness which pervades every page. Gross wrongs are shown up and proven. Ample 

remedies are suygested and shown reasonable and constitutional. The causes of the present hard times are 
fully explained, and the road to better times clearly pointed ont. One critic says: ‘‘ There is hardly a super- 
fluous word in it.”’ The book contains 275 pages, printedin good clear type. ft is dividedinto seven chapters 
and an appendix, It has a table of contents, and a complete alphabetical index. 


CHAPTER I.—Price—What It is and How Established. 

CHAPTER II.—Price—And its Dependence upon Currency. 

CHAPTER III.—Price—And Its Relation to Business. 

CHAPTER VI.—Kind and Amount of Currency. 

CHAPTER V.— Value—And Its Relation to Currency. 

CHAPTER VI.—Protection to Home Industry and Contraction of Currency. 
CHAPTER VII.—Conclusions. : 

APPENDIX.— Lecture on Labor. 


General James B. Weaver says: ‘‘I regard it as &ne of the most valuable contributions to the cause of 
economic reform I have met with for many years. It should be widely read. Every worker in the cause of 
the people should become familiar with every page of it. If the people were familiar with the burning truths 
set forth in your book they could reform the government in a single year.” 


The following is from T. M. Gruelle, Chairman of the National Union Labor National Committee: ‘I 
have only been able to give your book acursory examination, but from the knowledge thus gained do not hesi- 
tate to commend it as one of the best of the very many works that have recently gone out to the people touch- 
ing the economic question of the day. . . . ‘The Philosophy of Price’ will be found so clear that a child may 
understand it, and so entertaining that once taken up it will not be laid aside until finished.” 


Iowa Tribune: This work of 275 pages is worthy of a prominent place in every library. To those inter- 
ested in the greatest questions of political economy, which are now before the American people demanding a 
solution, it will prove to be of very great value. We have examined the book with great interest and found it 
a treasury of facts, logical conclusions and references upon the financial and other questions. 


“THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRICE” is a 12mo. volume of 275 pages 
printed on heavy paper from clear open type. Price,in paper cover, 50 cents; 
in substantial cloth binding, $1.00. Mailed to any address on receipt of price. 
Liberal terms to agents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY, 


178 DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO. 


ONLY 


Cents for A 3 Months Trial, 
And A Useful Premium Free. 


, 
' 
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An Illustrated Monthly of Woman’s Handiwork—Knitting, Crochet- 
work, Netting, Embroidery, Art Needlework, &c.—which every Lady 
should have. If you will send 10 c.nts for it 3 months you will not be 
without it afterwards. | 

DORCAS contains every month plain directions for making all kinds of useful 
and decorative articles in every form of work that woman finds to do. The Illus- 
trations are numerous and beautiful, and constitute an invaluable aid to the worker 
in plain and fancy articles in silks, cottons or woolens. The newest novelties and most 
approved passes of Paris, Berlin, London and New York shops are a hed and ac- 
curately illustrated, and carefully explained, so that the Novice may Be from them with 
2 study. Each pattern is TESTED BY AN EXPERT, to insure un- 

ng accuracy. 
: DORCAS stands without a rival inits special fleld. It contains from month to month 
- more practical information concerning the easiest, cheapest, and most artistic methods 
of HOUSEHOLD DECORATION than can be purchased elsewhere for ten times its 
cost, and, from time to time, holds familiar talks with its readers about many old and 
new industries that women engage in. : 

Mention this paper, as every 10th person answering this advertisement will each <e- 

t ceive a Copy of either of the following useful books: “ Mrs. Rost 8 “‘ LADIES’ GUIDE TO 
NEEDLEWORK,” “ LADIES’ GUIDE TO FANCY WORK,” “Six Cups of Coffee,” “* The Key to 
Cooking,” or Mrs. Owen's ‘ Lessons in Candy making,” as you prefer, FREE, besides having 
a guess at the Dorcas Prize Bean Bottle. 
Oo in Cash will be paidto the person sending us the LARGEST, and = 
oe Cash tothe person sending us the SECOND LARGEST “LUB 
$ months subscribers, at 10 cts. each, within 80 days from the date of this paper. The Dorcas is the 
best Ladies’ Home paper. Only 10 Cts. for a8 months’ trial. Send for sample Copy. Agents Wanted, 


Address THE DORCAS MAGAZINE, 239 BROADWAY, New York. 


By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individu) 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history, 


Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. | 


‘*One of the most original and convincing ar uments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have everread. . . . The book has the great merit 
of brevity, is written in a lucid style, andis of great jp. 
terest. We can detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul..”"—Omaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 

Kight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jep. 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch. 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A specia) 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65: no 
less number sold. 


The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Frienq 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a thing of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jivin 
difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication.” 
— Boston Transcript. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


‘It is full of eloquent passages.”—Frances Power 
Cobde. 


‘The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way.’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ‘‘The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘‘ Bread versus Ideas,” 
“Present Sanctities,”’ **The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.’ Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cents. 


‘‘The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poetical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones’s best.”’—7’he Unitarian, 

‘*The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good.”—New 
York Evangelis 

*,.*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price. Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


CHARACTER LESSONS FOR SCHOOLS. 


We invite attention to three eeries of twelve lessons 
each, which are now beginning to be used in public 
schools. They consist of brief, pointed suggestive 
talks tochildren, The first, ‘‘ Corner Stones of Char- 
acter,’’ by Kate Gannett Wells, cultivates through ap- 
plication to every-day life, such qualities as ‘‘Honesty,” 
‘*Self-control,”’ ‘*Order,”’ ‘* Justice,’’ ‘** Concentra- 
tion,’’ ‘* Usefulness,” etc. ‘* Home Life;’’ the second 
series treats of ‘‘ Home Helping,” ‘* Table Manners,” 
“Old Age,’’ etc.; and ‘*School Life,” of ‘ Play,” 
‘Studying,’ ‘*Self-Education,’’ ‘* School Honor,” 
‘Vacation,’ etc. These one page lessons can be en- 
larged or shortened as best suits the teacher’s use. 
Each series is 10 cents; price, per hundred $10.00. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
| 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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A BIG OFFER. 


A WASHING MACHINE. FREE! 


If you will send us your name and address 
AT ONCE, you can secure a $2.00 Self-Oper- 
ating washing machine. It washes the 
clothing clean WITHOUT THE WASH- 
BOARD OR ANY RUBBING WHATEVER. 


One lady here in Chicago, (Mrs. McDermott, 
38 W. rsth St.,) was so well pleased with 
ots washer that she became an agent and 
sold over 1600 in four months. Any man or 
woman making less than $25.00 per week 
should send for one of these washers and 
give the business a trial. Only 1,000 to be 
iven away. This great offer is made for 
the purpose of introducing them, and 
you must agree to recommend it to your 
friends if it gives satisfaction. It pays to 
‘cast your bread on the water,” as this offer 
was made last year and nearly 1-4 million 
washers have been sold, so if you want one 
m write atonce to The Domestic Co., 418 & 420 
Wabash Ave.,,Chicago, Ill. (Mention paper) 


—_—_— 


NEW SOUTH NEW. INVESTMENTS. 
Cheap Lands—Cheap Excursions, For partic: 


ulars address NEW sOUTH LAND CO., 12! 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


horthand Free. Ten Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 
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EDITORIAL. 
We believe that to love the good and live thé good is the 
supreme thing in religion. 


Ir is well for those in difficulty to remember Bacon’s 
familiar words, that ‘‘ prosperity doth best discover vice, but 
adversity doth best discover virtue.”’ 


To-pay there are but few Unitarians but trust free thought 
and trust it everywhere; they only fear thought bound. 
Therefore their beliefs are still deepening and widening, as 
science, history, and life reveal new truth; while their in- 
creasing emphasis is still on the right life and the great 
faith to which the right life leads,—faith in the moral order 
of the universe, faith in All-Ruling Righteousness. 


Ir is a cheering fact that human beings themselves are 
not conscious of the heroism of which they are capable, but 
some day the distress of a friend puts them to a test to which 
they respond nobly. Such a case came recently within our 
experience, and one moved to tears by the unlooked for 
heroism of a brother, said with glad sadness, ‘‘ I never knew 
him. Ah, humanity is divine, but we do not guess it.” 
What a sermon was throbbing in those earnest words. 
Fortunately we do not understand our own powers of self- 
sacrifice. Alas! that we should so underestimate those of 
others. 


RATHER a curious phenomenon is that presented by our 
public school system to-day, which, in a nation eminently 
practical in all other tendencies of thought, 1s founded upon 
the most impractical conceptions of natural and useful 
mind development. Good health is at the basis of many in- 
tellectual and moral problems, and yet our children are too 
often taught physiology and zoloogy in such useless detail 
and so abstractly that they come out of school without even 
a notion of the simplest laws of hygiene or the natural de- 
mands of a strong healthful body. Therefore, one of the 
greatest, perhaps the greatest, problem of the age is, how to 
popularize science. Let not educators alone, but all en- 
lightened American citizens, look to it. 

‘How much good preaching there is being done out of 
the pulpit in these days” was the thought that forced it- 
self upon our minds as we listened to the high exhorta- 
tions of our English sisters, Mrs. Dilke and Mrs. Chant, 
and again to the lectures of John Fiske; as we thought of 
the practical value of the course of lectures to mothers and 
daughters now in progress at All Souls church, Chicago; 
and lastly as we listened to the stirring lecture on the 
“English Commonwealth” with which Edwin D. Mead 
opened the course to the school children last Saturday after- 
noon, the programme of which was given in our last. 
Every seat was occupied in the Methodist church, corner 
Washington and Clark streets. The audience in the main 
was just such as was aimed at; bright boys and girls from 
the upper grammar and high schools of Chicago. Mr. 
Mead did these boys and girls the honor of not talking 
down to them; but gave them the ripest results of his study 
in the best diction at his command, and the attention and 
interest was inspiring. On Sunday evening Mr. Mead 
lectured to a goodly number at All Souls church on 
“ Robert Browne,—the First Independent,” and again wa 


thought, ‘‘How much good preaching is being done out of 
the pulpit.” And when a correspondent reminds us of the 
marked tendency in the theological schools of to-day to 
sentimentalism and ecclesiasticism on the one hand and 
bigotry and theological narrowness on the other, and we 
think of how many ministers leave their most invigoratin 

studies behind them when they enter the pulpit, and of the 
temptation ever to change the hair shirt of individuality 
which characterizes the John the Baptists of reform for 
the “simple gown” of the priest who seeks to minimize 
his individuality, to bury the person in the office—we 
shudder at the truth of the opposite statement, ‘How 
much poor preaching there is done in the pulpit.” 


Tus age like all other ages has need of prophets, men who 
take their orders from within and not from without; men 
and women who forget the respectabilities in their great 
hunger for justice and their thirst for truth. The gospel 
of the *‘ proper and becoming” has its place, but it ceases 
to be a gospel when it is not ready to trample under foot 
both “the proper” and ‘the becoming” whenever they 
endanger the inner life or obscure the fires of the ideal life 
that should ever burn on the inner altar. The best of the 
Puritans went into the Pilgrims, and the noblest in the 
Pilgrims are still moving on. If the Unitarian church is 
to preserve in any degree its right to its Pilgrim inheritance 
it must continue to be the pioneer church, seeking to give 
shelter to the. shelterless and a church to the unchurched. 
It can do this only by a growing indifference to the dogmas 
that divide and a growing zeal for the duties that unite. 


Tue unexpected kindly act comes with a very sweet satis- 
faction to the friend from a friend, but it is of more rare 
occurrence between churches, so that this touching acknowl- 
edgoment from a struggling church has in it a peculiar 
tenderness. ‘They wrote to our little struggling society 
here in Minneapolis to ascertain if we could use some 
‘Christian Chorals.’, The society replied they cofld, and 
when the books came there was a large number of Sunday- 
school singing books as well as many more books for its 
library, and a large number of ‘Christian Chorals.’ But 
that was not all, they put in a large Bible and, to cap the 
climax, they put their pastor’s picture in with the books. 
That collection came to our society laden with their richest 
blessing.” These little unlooked for gifts many of our 
churches could offer to weaker ones, and they would 
strengthen the bond of warm feeling far, far more than a 
gift of greater value but with less of tender consideration 
behind it. 


Joun Fiske was heard three times in our city last week: 
first under the auspices of the Women’s Club, mentioned 
elsewhere, next on Saturday evening as the guest of the 
Union League Club whén he addressed a notable company 
of men and women on the ‘Treason of Benedict Arnold,” 
and on Sunday morning in All Souls church where he 
gave what he rightly calls his ‘‘sermon” on the “ Mystery 
of Evil.” This last we are inclined to believe the most 
significant and impressive utterance of the three. Perhaps 
there is no man in America to-day so competent to trace in 
the brief space of half an hour the history of the philoso- 
phy of evil, or to show what a flood of light, hope and 
inspiration the thought of evolution throws upon this dark 
subject. It was a revelation to many in the large audience 
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that overflowed every available seat in the building to find 
how confident was the theism and how religious was the 
trust and stalwart the morality which the speaker was able 
to plant upon the unqualified rock of science and human 
experience. It was one more indication that the hope for 
a broad church, planted upon undogmatic bases that will 
be capable of enlisting the highest enthusiasm of the soul 
and of meeting the deepest demands of the human heart 
without any proscribing doctrinal limit, is possible and is 
coming. In common with all those who have heard this dis- 
course we will wait eagerly for the time when it will be elab- 
orated into the little volume that will take its place along 
side of this author’s ‘“ Destiny of Man” and the “Idea of 
God” as a third primer in the Faith of Science or the Sci- 


ence of Faith, as the needs of the reader may choose to 
call it. 


Amone@ many other plain truths clothed in plain language 
uttered by Mrs. Chant, our English visitor in this city last 


week, were some timely utterances on the dress question. | 


On one occasion she said: ‘Show women that it is not for 
outside show, but that woman’s clothing has its sacredness. 
If we could understand this we would not wear the corpses 
of dead birds on our hats, nor stick ourselves out behind 
with bustles. I’m not a dowdy, and if I had the time and 
means I should devote much time and thought to dress. I 
like bright things and I would have women wear bright and 
pretty things. I’m not preaching a gospel of blacks and 
browns. There has been an immense amount of harm done 
in preaching down what is in the human heart. Whatever 
turns towards brightness and harmony, don’t amputate it, 
but encourage it.”” To this note of warning we wish to 
say “Amen.” The physician has entered his protest with 
much success. The physiological laws are much less fre- 
quently violated in woman’s dress now than in times past, 
but the moralist still needs to enter his protest against that 
extravagant waste of time, money and woman’s eyesight to 
enswathe the body in a way that minimizes soul. That man 
or woman is coarsely dressed whose clothing distracts the 


eye from the face, and whose wardrobe overlaps the memory 
of the voice. 


In the third of the Economic Conferences (held on Sun- 
day evening last), from the socialistic standpoint Mr. 
Morgan, himself a socialist, made some very plain state- 
ments—statements sad if true. The causes of the chronic 
poverty of the masses will always be difficult to trace, and nat- 
urally indigence will appear to the wealthy unnecessary. 
The deep scientific truths underlying all these questions 
will ultimately be discovered, but for the present Mr. Mor- 
gan’s statements press uncomfortably upon the humane 
mind. His definition of a scab had its pathetic aspect; he 
was a man with helpless wife and children, who were per- 
haps without fuel, food or clothing. As for intemperance, 
he believed that to be not a cause, but a result of poverty. 
This, if true, would remove the question of intemperance 
into an entirely different and secondary position in social 
reform. Doubtless these two forces of evil, poverty and 
the excessive use of intoxicants, go hand in hand, but we 
are not so sure that in socialism, as Mr. Morgan believes, 
lies the sure remedy. Certainly no new social order can 
precede the march of public sentiment, in which the sym- 
pathetic capitalist who is not afraid to follow out his con- 
victions marks the advance guard. The gospel which Christ 
taught is daily more felt and lived in its humanitarian 
aspects, and with a great hope we look forward to that day 
when it shall be practically realized as the time of social, 
moral and political peace alike for all. 


Rev. Grorce Barcueior in one of his recent letters to 
the Christian Register from the west, shapes an antithesis 
which in some minds may point to an irreconcilable antago- 
nism fraught with mischief, He describes two tendencies 


in church -forming or two classes of church-goers as follows: 


“To one class, the ideal church is a cozy, cheerful place, where 
social life goes on, and much interchange of thought stimulates the 
mind, while the flow of good feeling warms the heart. To hear 
this class set forth the idea of the church makes one feel that here 
at last is the true beginning of the kingdom of heaven,—a warm, 
cheerful home. But, if eyes and ears are open, especially amon 
those who are not found in such a church, one quickly finds another 
class to whom such a plaee is not a chureh, but one more way to be 
sociable. They wish to forget their nei ghbors and themselves for 
awhile, and look out toward aspects of life which suggest grandeur, 
dignity, the eternal and the true in the ideal. They prefer to g0 
quietly and rest, to be played upon by thoughts and words, by music 
and prayer, until the spirit stirs itself, and the powers unused or 


forgotten in ordinary life assert themselves, and they begin to fee] 
‘the power of an endless life.’ ” 


Now the implication to some minds may be that the church 
of thought, of helpful activities, is incompatible with the 
church of rest, of consolation, and “‘ the power of an end. 
less life.” ‘'his we believe to be a dangerous and false in- 
ference, which no doubt Mr. Batchelor himself will disclaim 
as heartily as we do. We believe that the working church is 
the worshiping church, and that the thought ofthe Eternal 
comes the more forcibly when His presence is revealed in 
the sympathetic eye and kindly hand-grasp of brothers and 
sisters. The consolations of life must be found more and 
more identified with the thoughts and duties of life. And 
those who seek a church or a religion that will bring the 
consolations by omitting or at least subordinating the stir- 
ring questions and ever blessed duties will remain, year by 
year, seekers for that which they find not,—tearful hypo- 

chondriacs of the spirit, draping themselves and the world 
with a sadness over the ills they are in no condition to 
cure. Whenever in the past the church has turned its gaze 
away from things near in order to find happiness, it has 
tended towards the cloister and its penances, rather than 
towards the mount and its inspirations. We believe an 


impartial study of existing churches will also justify this 
conclusion. 


Tue Woman’s International Council is probably to be the 
most significant event of the year in the United States, not 
forgetting that 1888 is Presidential year. A part of it 
overflowed into Chicago and helped toqnake last week an 
eventful one in the higher hfe of pe me ‘First came a 
reception to the English sisters, Mrs. je Dilke and 
Mrs. Ormiston Chant, by the Women’s Club of Chicago. 
Their elegant rooms, as well as those of the Fortnightly, in 
the new Art Building were thronged with representatives of 
the best life of the city. In this throng men were allowed 
the rare privilege of walking upon floors which are generally 
jealously guarded from masculine intrusion. On Wednes- 
day evening the Methodist Church Block auditorium was 
crowded with a splendid audience to listen to the English 
women, while they told of the past triumphs and the pres- 
ent place of women in English politics and English philan- 
thropies in a way that compelled the thoughtful A merican 
to modestly hang his head. In different places and on 
various occasions Mrs. Chant has been heard during the 
week; Mrs. Dilke’s stay was of necessity brief, to the regret 
of every one that was permitted to see and hear her. Mrs. 
Chant’s power on the platform is phenomenal; her earnest- 
ness, wit and impassioned eloquence suggest to the mind 
the names of Bellows, Wendell Phillips, and their peers. 
On Friday evening the Women’s Club again came to the 
front and offered to the public John Fiske’s lecture on the 
“Roman Idea and the English Idea in Government.” It 
was the first time this man of splendid intellect and high 
purposes has been heard in Chicago, and the Women’s Club 
deserves great credit for thus introducing into the life of this 
hurried city so serene a thinker. Now thatthe ice has been 
broken by the Women’s Club between them and the men 
and the open discussion of public affairs, we hope they will 
keep on and bring their excellent forces to bear more 


and more directly upon the general concerns and higher 


life of our city. The training which they have received 
‘n their years. of exclusion and seclusion, the devotion 
to self-culture and to the development of women which has 
largely absorbed them in the past justifies the expectation 
that they are now ready to become potent factors in all 

ublic interests. And in the development of women and 
men let them, like the Citizens’ League, the Union League, 
and other man-organizations, become the open guardians of 
public morals, and the public champions of all needed re- 
forms. If they can persuade the men in their masculine 
organizations that they must look well to their laurels, be- 
cause there are women who think as deeply and can speak 
as forcibly as they can, they will do well, but if they can 
teach the women of their own and kindred organizativuns to 
rise above their consciousness of sex and to assume the re- 
sponsibilities, enthusiasms and anxieties of citizenship, even 
though the state, at whose hands they deserve better recog- 
nition, refuses them the right of such, they will do better. 
We are grateful to the Women’s Club for what they have 
done. We congratulate them upon the success already at- 
tained. But we would do them the still higher honor of 
expecting much nobler things of them in the future. In the 
future still more than in the past will we try to estimate 
their achievements by the Elizabeth Browning standard, not 
as “ woman’s work” but as “work.” ‘True gallantry joins 
with their own conscience and the city’s needs in expecting 
from the Women’s Club and its associate organizations 
more of common sense, more genuine earnestness, more 
practical efficiency, higher simplicity and moral and religious 
candor in the future than they have been able to realize in 
the past, excellent as that may have been. Shame cn the 
men and the masculine organizations if the women and 
women’s organizations excel them in any of the directions 
indicated. But neither the men nor women will reach the 
higher excellence in any of these directions, either individ- 
ually or collectively, until they rise above the dividing line 
of sex and work together, become equal yoke-fellows in 
joint co-operation. ‘‘Whom God hath joined together let 
no man (or woman either) put asunder.” | 


THE name and voice of Mrs. Henry Sayres, of Chicago, 
are probably more familiar to the Utitarians of the west 
than any other lay woman. Her intimate associations with 


_ Unitarianism date back to its earliest beginnings in Chi- 


cago, her presence being frequent in the meetings of the 
Western Conference, State Conferences and the National 
gatherings at Saratoga, throughout these long years. The 
Unitarianism of Mrs. Sayres was of the kind that identified 
itself actively with the humanities of religion. During the 
war she was among those who proved that a woman was 
capable of endurance and heroic labur equal, to say the 
least, with man. In the sanitary commission and in the 
local work of equipping and feeding the boys on their way 
to the front, and in taking care of them in their emaciated 
and mangled condition as they returned, she was a recog- 
nized leader, a true captain of those humanities that are 
revealed only by the'stern realities of war. Her name de- 
serves to be mentioned in connection with her co-workers 
and compatriots, Mother Bickerdyke and Mary A. Liver- 
more. Since the war the executive efficiency then devel- 
oped has made itself felt in the life of the Home for the 
Friendless, Orphan Asylum, Home for Erring Women, Old 
People’s Home, and various other charities in the founding 
and maintenance of which Mrs. Sayres was actively inter- 
ested. Into all these varied activities she carried her cheer- 


_ ful faith, and the Unitarian gospel which she ever boldly 


confessed. Her close identity with the social and charita- 
ble life of the Church of the Messiah, and latterly of All 
Souls church, needs no mention in these columns. At the 
last meeting of the Western Conference, as well as the last 
meeting of the Illinois Conference held at Hinsdale last 
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November, she spoke sympathetic words that are still re- 
membered by those present. Her activities continued until 
about the first of, February, when the painful sickness 
began which ended only with her life. On the 24th ult., 
the home on Michigan avenue, identified with the early Uni- 
tarian hospitalities of Chicago, was thronged with friends 
and co-workers. Dr. Lorimer, of the First Baptist church, 
Mr. Sayres’ pastor, introduced the services with scripture 
and prayer, which Mr. Jones continued with the memorial 
word. ‘The unfinished work of this veteran is left in the 
hands of her survivors to complete. May they so work that 
they may win the right to rest which was hers. 


We publish this week in our announcement column the 
nearly completed programme for the Western Unitarian 
Conference and kindred organizations which are to be held 
in this city May 15-18. The opening sermon and the day 
sessions are to be held in the Third Unitarian church. The 
Wednesday and Thursday evening meetings will be held in 
the auditorium of the Methodist Church block in the center 
of the town in order to accommodate the large number who 
will desire to attend these meetings. The directors, after 
much deliberation, decided, as we stated previously, to de- 
cline the urgent invitations from Quincy, Des Moines, St. 
Paul and other points in order to carry out a general desire 
and the growing judgment which has been ripening for 
many years of making Chicago the permanent home and 
annual place of rendezvous of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference Anniversary. The programme speaks for itself. 
The directors have spared no pains in their efforts to make 
it worthy the occasion in breadth and ability. It is their 
intention to ally the conference more vitally than ever with 
all the liberal religious forces Kast and West. In order to 
do this Rev. George Batchelor, the present representative 
of the American Unitarian Association in the West, was 
unanimously invited to preach the opening sermon, and 
Secretary Reynolds was, with equal unanimity and cor- 
diality, invited to take a place on the programme and rep- 
resent the missionary interests of the association. The de- 
clension of these gentlemen is a source of regret to the 
directors. That these meetings will demonstrate that there 
is yet a great work unfinished which these organizations 
have begun, and that there are those who have yet faith 
and courage in the West to carry it on, we believe these 
meetings will amply demonstrate. New forces are mar- 
shalling themselves, fresh issues are presenting them- 
selves, and unexpected relays of workers and fresh re- 
sources are not far away. The Wednesday evening meet- 
ing is one of peculiar interest and we trust that it will 
be the first of many similar celebrations held throughout 
the country this summer. The fiftieth anniversary of 
Emerson’s Divinity School Address should be celebrated, 
at least by every Unitarian church in the land.  Har- 
vard College and the American Unitarian Association should 
recognize the occasion with the word of the scholar, the 
song of the poet and the thanksgiving of the devout. What 
fifty years has accomplished is illustrated in the programme 
for Wednesday evening, which we heard thus characterized 
by a layman recently: ‘Orthodox Congregationalists, 
Universalists, Unitarians, uniting in a Methodist church to 
do honor to a man and his word: who when he uttered it 
was hardly to be tolerated in a Unitarian church.” The 
world moves. The world needs moving. Let these May 
meetings bring from the remotest fields of the West and the 
ripest gardens of the East hopeful workers, prophetic labor- 
ers who are anxious to: consult together that they may the 
better find the | 


‘Common pathway to the new To Be.” 


We wait a more convenient time to speak a word of ap- 
preciation of the work of Matthew Arnold. In this issue 
we only join with all English-speaking people in mourning 
the loss of one who was a preacher of culture and a teacher 
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of breadth, one who has done an incalculable work for re- 
ligion by turning the attention of its devotees from the 
shifting things ef dogma to the lasting things of life. 


In the death of Mrs. Mancel Talcot Chicago has lost 
another wise and beautiful benefactor. During her life it 
-is estimated that she distributed over $300,000 in wise 
charity, most of it in that wisest charity where the money 
is accompanied with personal attention and spiritual kind- 
ness. She was a consistent and devoted member of the 
Second Universalist church of this city, whose present 


prosperous condition is largely due to her generosity and 
earnestness. 


OF MAN WITH RELIGION. 


Religion has taken a great step in these latter days. 
- Hitherto it has been taught that religion was put into man; 
but now that man has come up into religion. To say the 
same otherwise, religion was said to come down from above 
to enter into man; but now it is seen to grow up with man 
from under, and to come out of him, being in his heart, as 
sight in the eye. Now this is a very great difference, and 
not easily measured; for in the old way religion took hold 
of one man at atime and by himself, being put into him, 
and there an end. it added something to each one alone, 
whomsoever it entered in. But not being of his nature, 
nor of all men’s nature, what had it to do with all men to- 
gether or with any one as toward all? Whence, in this 
elder religion each man stood alone facing the heavens from 
which the religion came down into him; but men stood not 
locked together or facing each other in love; nay, nor any 
man facing himself, for religion was not of himself but 
somewhat added to him. But” the new way of religion 
by this great change in it, that now it is seen to come out 
of man’s heart and not to be put into it, religion is busy 
with mankind in three great ways which never it had before: 
First, it treats men all together in a great multitude. Sec- 
ofidly, it treats one man with another, every man with his 
neighbor. Thirdly, it treats each man alone, facing him- 
self. Surely this is very plain without argument, for what- 
ever belongs to the nature of man and comes forth from him 
as he grows, must concern men all together in the whole, 
and then as related one to one, and then as standing each 
by himself. Now these are three very great points and 
have quite made over the whole nature of religion. Where- 
fore, of each in order. 


First, religion busied with all men together is no less a 
thing than freedom in religion; for if religionsgather men 
and treat them all together as in one company, this is the 
same as to treat them equally according to the rights of 
them all. When all have their rights, each bounding each, 
none overstepping another and none more privileged than 
his fellow, this is freedom in act. When each may think 
for himself, no one nor many nor all together restraining 
any one in his mind, this is freedom of thought. And with 
this goes freedom of speech; for if every one may think, 
who may make his fellow dumb? But the freedom to think 
needs must be a larger freedom than that to act or to speak, 
and indeed has no bounds at all; for these latter two are 
like the right of each man in a company to partake of a well 
of water or of a store of food, which all own together, and the 
well or store being begirt and mayhap not large, only a 
small liberty with it may be the share of each man. But 
freedom of thinking is like the right to breathe the atmos- 
phere, which each man may draw in by as deep breaths 
and as much as he will, because it is boundless. 


Freedom in religion has three points: First, it means to 
be free from any authority or power over our thinking. No 
man, Says this freedom, no men, no companies, nor institu- 
tions nor epochs nor documents, books, writings, have au- 
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thority to require a man to think one way or another, nor to 
set up any articles or standards for his mind. 

Secondly, this freedom means that we may utter what we 
think in religion, and no man’s mouth be locked while hi, — 
mind is free. This We indeed, would be a mockery of 
mental freedom, and the mind be placed like a bird in a 
cage, which has abundant liberty to look out but none to 
get out. Wherefore it is well to say that if to think bea 
noble right, likewise to speak is a high duty; and it is but 
a slavish doctrine which the Church has set up, that if a 
man see not in his mind a point so as truly to believe it, 


nevertheless he must assent to it on authority; for what 


does he then but say with the mouth what is denied in the 
mind ?—which is a falsehood. What then must a man say 
if neither he can believe a doctrine nor yet set at naught in 
his mind the authority for the doctrine? This he should 
say—‘‘I can not believe this thing for it is no question of 
will, but of thought, which I can not turn as I will but only 
follow as it goes; yet as I hold the teaching and authority 
in veneration, and probably it is more like to be right than 
I am, I will wait and wrestle with this thing; but I will not 
say now that I assent to it, for that -would be a falsehood, 
since in my mind [ do not assent but am in doubt.” This 
would be truthful, noble, faithful and patient. But against 
this excellence the Church has set itself, for it will have 
naught but. assent with the mouth whatever the mind be 
thinking. This is said even in the name with which the 
Church has branded this good honesty, namely, heresy, for 
this means but inquiry. The Church has forbidden so much 
as the asking of a question; though in these latter days it 
has grown wiser or else perforce, has yielded to the spirit 
abroad, since it can not resist; and which way it is, I know 
not. | 

Thirdly, freedom in religion has yet a nobler reach; it 
means freedom of ourselves, which is to say, from the crafty 
bonds and snares of our own prejudices and passions. It 
lays the duty of keeping the mind large, friendly to thought, 
hospitable to questions. Who is free if he be enlisted in 


little wars of passion and creed, and caught in the jealousies 


of a dogmatic or narrow education which befog the judg- 
ment and mislead thought, or even turn the mind against 
thinking? Learn that we have neither need nor duty to 
take truth ‘under our patronage, for it stands by itself and 
shows the light of divinity, if we crowd not on it, but give 
it room to spread its beams. A man should utter a relig- 
ious reasoning as calmly as a chemical discovery, and be no 
more concerned that it survive; for however he strive or 
plot or kill, he can not give more life to either than it has, 
and no one has commission to bestead the truth, but only 
to give it space. Thought never is like an infant in the 
world, but like a grown man who needs no dandling nor 
fending, but only room. 


Secondly, religion busied with men one to one, every 
man with his neighbor, is fellowship in religion. Now if 
religion is somewhat that is put into man, according to the 
old thought of it, then it is the same always. But if it 
spring up out of men, as in the new thought of it, then it 
will be as different in each case as the men are. But that 
it springs in all is a greater fact than that it comes up dif- 
ferently in many. Wherefore, it makes the meeting of man 
with man to found on that greater fact; and this is fellow- 
ship. Fellowship in religion places the humane relations 
before doctrinal ones, so that we meet as men however 
separated we be in thought. This brings into religion the 
unity of human brotherhood, which is a fact wider than re- 
ligion; for religion is but one thing which springs in maa 
by nature; beside which there are many more, like love, 
thought, pity, ambition, and many such; as to all which, 
men are in brotherhood.. Now fellowship in religion, since 
religion is a part of the total brotherhood of men, draws 
sanctity from the brotherhood, and then is of-a kind to turn 
about and touch all other points of brotherhood with a holy 
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fre. It is thus a gentle and right recognition of brother- 


hood not only in faith and hope but in thinking over these, 


whereby we become open to all persons from the side of 
thought, to compare views both kindly and strictly, and to 
listen, and to reason together; for as much as we are more 
at one in seeking the truth than we are two or many by com- 
ing at different ends in our search. One man said to an- 
other, “I wish to bring a friend to you; I wish him to 
know you.”  ‘‘Certainly, bring him.” “But he thinks 
very differently from you.” ‘* But consider how much more 
he is like me if he thinks, than unlike me by thinking dif- 
ferently; bring him by all means.” Nowif the thinking of 
these men were about religion, then this story shows fellow- 
ship in religion, which thus binds man to man when it is 
known that religion as much comes up in each by nature as 
do their thoughts of it. 

Thirdly, if religion spring out of the heart, it needs must 
concern itself with the state thereof; for it will thrive or not 
according to what soil it is rooted in. If a plant growing 
from the soil could think and turn itself about and amend 
the soil if bad, surely it would do so, and in nothing show 
more care than to look after the earth about its roots. Now 
religion thus can turn itself about; and when it is con- 
ceived not as something whole and stiff put into the heart 
to shape it to itself like clay around a mold, but as growing 
out of the heart and sucking life therefrom, then it will turn 
carefully to see what kind of soil it has to feed on. Where- 
fore this new religion makes a man face himself ; which is 
to say that it brings forward character in religion. Char- 
acter in religion means that the supreme matter is what a 
man is, not what he may say or do in church or elsewhere, 
nor what be his prayers or hymns or creeds, but what truly 
he is in his very heart. No man can pray better than he 7s; 
but many better than they seem. For many persons (and 
blessed this is!) are better in the deeps of them than on the 
outside they look, having great and sorrowful faults, but 
still a depth of sincere purity. Then this is the root-hold of 
worship. Now this is a very great thing, indeed; for the old 
religion being like some finished thing brought to a man’s 
hand, he had done all when he had taken it. Wherefore, 
what argument hindered that a man might be very high in 
religion while very low in his life? But the new religion, 
as now it is known, growing up out of a man unfinished, 
invokes that his character agree with it and bea good root- 
hold, that it may flourish. 

Now we have these three—freedom, fellowship, and 
character in religion; whereby religion makes a man first 
face himself strictly, and then his neighbor with love, and 
finally join with all for that justice among all and*that 
grace in each which is liberty. 

a 


CONTRIBUTED. 


EXPRESSION. 


We sigh in vain to utter 
The song no soul can sing; 
Fainly life’s prisoned music 
Beats on each sounding string. 
But if our souls could sing now 
The song that in them dwells, 
Back of that a deeper one 
Would press from hidden wells. 


HatTrig Tyna GRISWOLD. 


POSSIBILITY OF MIRACLES. 


I speak of a miracle in the sense of a deviation from or 
a change in the order of creation or of progress, and not 
merely as a wonderful event; and I deny the possibility of 
a miracle because I believe in God. The churches, and all 
Who believe in one God, except Mr. Mill and a few of the 
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ancients, hold that He is unchangeable, almighty, ubiqui- 
tous and eternal, and to this opinion my argument is ap. 
plicable. 

The churches generally claim that God has performed 
miracles to show His power over creation and thus con- 
vince men of His being and secure their salvation. We 
could not adduce higher motives, or motives more flattering 
to men than are these, for the performance of a miracle. 

For man to supply a motive to God for a change of 
method, on account of his own sin, is bold and unseemly. 
Besides, if the order of creation and evolution is not es- 
tablished to meet every emergency, it is not wisely estab- 
lished; and God lacks wisdom or power, or both. If God 
is eternal, his actions have no relation to time, and hence 
they are the unchanging law of the universe. A change 
supposes a date, a point at which order ceases and disorder 
begins. A miracle, therefore, contradicts the immutability 
of God. If God is almighty, ubiquitous and eternal, He 
always does everything, and there can be no conflict, no 
reason to change. Our changes are made because we are 
unable to conform our surroundings to our purposes,—can 
not finish as we began, or because something of which we 
have not known, transpires. Not so with the ubiquitous 
and omnipotent God. It follows then that a miracle, if 
performed, proves that there is no God. 

But the order of creation is not within our ken, and 
many things transpire, the connection of which we can not 
fix. Professor Huxley wisely admits ignorance of the laws © 
of nature, meaning, I presume, the order of creation. It 
might be possible, therefore, that Jesus performed the 
wonderful works attributed to him; but; if so, any other 
man of like moral virtue and intellectual power could do 
the same. Jesus teaches, in fact, that His followers “shall 
do the works that He does, and greater works.” Thus it 
inevitably follows that the acts of Jesus, as seen by Him- 
self, were non-miraculous, in the current religious sense of 
that word. What those acts were can not now be known in 
full. | 

It is soothing to believe that order reigns, and especially 
to consider that all existing things arise, exist and develop 
in that order, and that “it is without beginning and must 
be without end.”’ Our solar system was in a nebulous state, 
and on the doctrine that force persists, which means that 
the eternal God is almighty, it may return to that state and 
be again renewed; and yet forever like causes will produces 
like effects, and each individual life progress through . 


changing-forms nearer and nearer to the vast individuality 
of God. 


I, B. DuNN., 


MORSE AND HIS SCULPTURES. 


When we first became acquainted with Sidney H. Morse, 
he was a prophetic voice in a Unitarian pulpit. Into that 
pulpit we followed him. From him at our ordination we 
had the right hand of fellowship. He said he could give 
the grasp of fellowship not from the church, an institution 
in the world, because he had left the pulpit of that institu- 
tion, but from the world itself, which held the institution; 
for this he could not leave, do what he would, and he loved 
it so well that he was well content to be contained in it. 
He had left the pulpit to edit and publish a magazine called 
The Radical. Under his care and inspiration, seconded by 
such minds as Wasson, Weiss, Emerson, Samuel Jobnson, 
Samuel Longfellow and others, of whom the first four have 
passed on out of sight, 7he Radical maintained for eight years 
a rank second to nothing ever published in this country in 
its peculiar vein, not second even to the famous Dial ; but, like 
very many high and refined things, its existence was a 
struggle, and continued at the expense of privation and 
hardship to its founder and inspirer. When at last it ex- 
pired, Morse wrote a very brief farewell note to his readers, 
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at least is secure. 


which we have always thought a model of simple, dignified 
eloquence, in which he said, “ If I should say I am not dis- 

appointed, it would be an affectation and not the truth. I 
am disappointed. But there are compensations. The past 
” True words! The Radical always will 
remain a noble and instructive product of the simple, re- 
ligious faith and moral fervor that inspired it. 


Morse turned his attention, after The Radical ceased, to — 


sculpture. Itis of his plastic works, and especially of his 
last two remarkable productions, that we wish to speak. 
We remember well the first work of the kind that he made. 
We entered his room suddenly one day and found him at 
work upon a little medallion, very delicate, a fine drawing 
in clay. We have never forgotten the startling impression 
it made on us. Its expression was so brilliant that it seemed 
like a bit of chiseled light lying in his hands. ‘“ Thomas 
Hughes ?” we exclamed. “ lam glad you recognize it,” said 
Morse. ‘“ Recognize it?” we cried; ‘ It will speak, if you will 
stop using the graver this instant, and give ita chance.” The 
delicate and living likeness in the face, the visible soul in it 
(we speak advisedly and within limits) made that moment a 
perennial memory for us. This quality of visible, shining, 
outpouring soul is the priceless merit and the striking char- 
acteristic of all of Morse’s plastic works. Soul, is the 
thought that leaps to our mind whenever we look upon a 
sculpture of his, and soul, soul, soul, we say as we turn 
away. Never have we seen anything from his hands with 
out being possessed with this thought. 


A great change has come over Morse’s style since his 
first works eighteen years ago. Then he finished every- 
thing with the most minute and delicate care, even working 
over and stippling the surface of his faces with a soft hair 
brush. With all our admiration for the finished work, we 
used sometimes to like it better when he called it only a 
half or three-quarters done. His fine finishing seemed to 
sacrifice some strength. Indeed he said so himself. Now 
he has developed a very free and bold style, quite the op- 
posite of that too nice attention to detail which first char- 
acterized him. It seems to us a very masterly style, full of 
the free, bold sweeps of a hand that can not err and fears 
not to strike at one thrust, as it were, to the depth of a face 
or a feature. His last admirable works, Carlyle and Kmer- 
son, which stand before us as we write—small plastic 
figures of expression, are conceived and executed in this 
bold and free style, the styleofa master. The first thought 


as we look at them is our old one;—soul, and again soul, 


and after that, soul. Then we feel like crying, Light, 
light! How these beam! Then we notice the wonderful 
power of each face, and finally, the prodigious difference in 
the two, which makes them indeed a remarkable study as 
now we look on them side by side. There is Carlyle’s 
rugged face and head, heavy beard and shock of hair. 
Morse has made it ‘“‘a haunting face.” It seizes and pgs- 
sesses you. You study it as undera spell. You are filled 
with wonder. Morse has made it a struggling, laboring, 
part sad, part hopeful and altogether determined and 
mighty face. The expression of the eyes is very remarka- 
ble. Morse was always very strong in delineating that im- 
portant feature. The mouth likewise is full of significance, 
which the mustache in nowise conceals, the mouth being 
plainly visible. ‘The whole face is somewhat gaunt, deeply 
cut, and in parts sunken with the writhings of the spirit; but 
not ghastly, living rather, and full of force. The face is 
remarkably symmetrical, there is small difference between 
the profiles. In this last respect it differs very remarkably 
from the face of Emerson. Morse has thrown a wonderful 
light into this portrait of the Concord sage. Compared to 
the Carlyle, and indeed absolutely, whether compared with 
any other or not, it is restful, serene, content. It fairly 
beams optimism. As in the Carlyle, the eyes are very strik- 
ing, but wonderfully different from the great Scotchman’s. 
The shape of the forehead, the height of the arch of the 
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head, the poise of it on the neck, the quietness and Serenity 
of the more rounded cheek, and the very remarkable ose, 
all mark the difference from Carlyle. _ But the nose and the 
peculiar contours of the two sides of the face, correspondin 
to its shape, give a very marked character to Morse’s face 
of Emerson. The nose.is curved quite strongly, convex op 
the left side and concave on the right, and at the end of 
its long, partially aquiline projection it takes suddenly g 
sharper.curve. The two profiles are correspondingly strik. 
ingly different. The left profile, opposite the convexity of 
the nose, is all raised toward the eye. The corner of the 
mouth is higher than on the other side; so is the cheek 
bone, and even the over-arching eye-brows run paralle| 
with ‘the line of the mouth, the left eye-brow being consid. 
erably elevated. The result of this convexity of the nose 
and the general upward drift of the face on the left side js 
to give to it a shrewd reflective, incisive expression, with a 
strong cast of that kind of humor which seizes foibles, and 
that kind of sense which turns them to good account with. 
out any bitterness, yet with some lack of sympathy, pity or 
warmth. This is perhaps the shrewd Yankee side of his 
face. The right profile, opposite the concavity of the 
nose, has a downward tendency as marked as the upward 
drift of the other side. From the slanting eye-brow, past 
the lowered point of the mouth, this side of the face slopes 
rapidly to the fine strong chin. The result is, to our mind, 
an almost entire loss of the keen shrewdness, and a great 
gain of sympathy. This is the urbane side of the face; 
and a remarkable urbanity it is; almost as simple and 
sweet and full of peaceful content with his fellow beings, 
and with the world with all its faults and wrongs asa 
child’s face. ‘The union of these two profiles in the full 
front face makes the wonderful and indescribable character 
and power, we had almost said witchery, of Emerson’s face. 
Yet Morse has not made it tender; and therein we think he 
has kept the truth of fact. To our minds it is not so easily 
conceivable in a tender look as Carlyle’ s. Indeed, the artist 
has put a certain print of tenderness in Carlyle. 

A long time. we have wished an opportunity to express 
our sense Of Morse’s peculiar genius. The appearance, 
and our possession, of these two works have given it to us. 
We wish all readers of Unity might have a like privilege of 
possession. fe% Be. 


UNITARIAN AND ae 

Do words mean anything? Is there a tendency in ordi- 
nary religious usage to eliminate values from words, and 
degrade them? Once “church” meant an association 
gathered j in the spirit and discipleship of Jesus. Not long 
since the term “Christian” was used as a descriptive ex- 
clusion-term among the churches. When it had to be ad- 
mitted that the liberal churches are also Christian, then 
another term was added, and the emphasis was laid on 
“evangelical,” and we have the “‘ evangelical ”’ “‘ Christian ” 
“church,” and consequently by implication Christian 
churches that are not evangelical. And, singularly enough, 
those who claim they can rest their whole teaching on the 
evangels, without epistles or historical creeds, are the ones 
by implication unevangelical. 

These meditations are specially prompted by the cum- 
brous name which unfortunate circumstances fixed on our 
denominational conferences, ‘“‘of Unitarian and_ other 
Christian churches.” A few days ago, a gentleman not in 
the swim—or more properly not in the drag—and not 
understanding the militant history in the name, on taking 
up a circular and reading, said: “Why, are there any 

‘churches’ that are not Christian, 7. e., do any but Chris- 
tians use the term ‘church’?” It was an accidental con- 
firmation of what some have long felt, that this piling up 
of epithets shows deterioration of meanings. 

On the occasion of the late meeting in Atlanta of the 
‘Southern Conference of Unitarian and other Christiad 
Churches,” the morning paper reporting at dropped out the 
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“other,” and made it the ‘Conference of Unitarian and 
Christian Churches.” Some of us could but feel that the 
natural penalty had-fallen on us. The very effort to rope 
ourselves in by terms had. operated to exclude us; and the 
conference was represented as consisting of Untarians and 
Christians. 

We evidently must take on another term. Shall we now 
strike for “‘ evangelical,”—the Unitarian Evangelical Chris- 
tian church? And after that we can suffix “ of Christ,” 
and become “the Unitarian Evangelical Christian Church 
of the Lord Jesus Christ,’’—unless, indeed, we conclude to 
lift up our terms and restore their just meanings, and simply 
be the ‘‘ Unitarian Church,’’—content so to imply that we are 
one of those organizations prompted by the spirit and im- 
pulse, the fellowship and purpose, that first gathered 

‘‘churches.”’ ‘This word has a meaning, for those who can 
feel it. B. 


THE CAUSES THAT LED TO THE CRUCIFIXION. 


The Monday noon teachers’ meeting was called to order 
by Mr. Utter, promptly as usual, but with rather more than 
the usual number of attendants. because of the announce- 
ment that Dr. Emil G. Hirsch would speak upon the causes 
that led to the crucifixion of Jesus. Doctor Hirsch began by 
saying that he would not discuss the question whether we 
have in the Gospels a biography of Christ. He would 
simply assume that such a man as Christ lived and was 
crucified. The Jews at that time were not an independent 
people politically; they were subjects of the Romans. 
Sixty years before the death of Jesus the administration of 
the laws was taken away from the Jewish people. They 
could not inflict punishment or exact penalty in any form, 
much less could they impose or execute the death penalty. 
If, then, Christ was condemned and crucified in Jerusalem, 
it must have been by the Romans, it could not have been 
by the Jews. 

Speaking then at considerable length of the three parties, 
the Sadducees, Pharisees and the Essenes, he explained that 
the Pharisees were the zealous religious party who expected 
a Messiah, an anointed one who should by the sword free 
the Jews from Roman bondage. The new order thus tobe 
ushered in by the Messiah was spoken of as ‘the world to 
come.” ‘This phrase did not refer to the immortal life, as 
we conceive it, but simply to a new social order. In this 
the Sadducees did not believe. They were the aristocratic, 
the government party, who concerned themselves little with 


speculative doctrines. 


Christ taught nothing new, his ethics and his religious 
teachings were current among the Jews at that period. 
the, Lord’s prayer is a beautiful anthology, and all its 
sentences and petitions were probably in use in his time, 
and are in use even to-day in the Jewish liturgy. 

Jesus, Doctor Hirsch held, must have been considered a 
dangerous person by both the Pharisees and the Romans. 
I'he Pharisees would hold him in derision and contempt, be- 

cause of his association and popularity with the common 
people, whom they despised, but they would also watch him 
with suspicion, as one likely to embroil them with 
the Roman authorities. The Romans would view him 
with suspicion in so far as he was popular with the lower 
classes, and any word that might come to them in regard to 
his claims to Messiahship would be understood as evidence 
of treasonable intentions. 

Doctor Hirsch admitted that the Pharisees may have 
stirred up and fostered these suspicions of treasonable inten- 
tions on the part of Jesus and his disciples, but urged that 
the trial, death sentence and execution must have been alto- 


gether an affair of the Romans. 


The Doctor then criticised in detail the Gospel account of 
the trial of Jesus, showing that from beginning to end it 
was not in accordance with Jewish methods of procedure. 
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No trial could take place on a day preceding a Sabbath. 
No trial could be begun and ended on one day, as the 
judges must sleep on the matter before giving sentence, 
and must have the right to change their votes, toward 
mercy, the next day. The charge of blasphemy was alto- 
gether un-Jewish, as every Jew has always been free to de- 
clare himself a son of God. Speaking against the Temple, 
if Jesus did that, was a more serious matter, but was not 
worthy of death. 

After the conclusion of Doctor Hirsch’s admirable talk, 
which so thoroughly interested all present, there were many 
eager questioners; among others, Doctor Thomas asked what 
the Jews of the present day thought and said in regard to the 
work that Christianity hasdonein the world. Inreply, Doc- 
tor Hirsch quoted Maimonodes, to the effect that Christianity 
and Islam were divinely commissioned to carry the truths of 
Judaism to the non-Jews all over the world. ‘ We (the 
Jews) see nothing miraculous in the rise and spread of 
Christianity. When we consider the natural causes,—the 
everywhere prevalent hunger for something new in religion 
and philosophy, which was so great that many even became 
Jews outright, submitting to the peculiar Jewish rites, it is 
not wonderful that the zealous Christian preachers, with so 
much of the truth and beauty of Jewish religion and ethics, 
should have succeeded.” ‘* No one,” said Doctor Hirsch, “ in 
this day certainly, can deny Christianity’s great providen- 
tial mission in the world. We, as Jews, have no reason to 
hate you, but you, the Christians in general, seem to have 
some reason to hate us. “I’his prejudice against us seems 
unreasonable. The-Christianssay that Christ was God, and 
they say further that it was necessary that he should die on, 
the cross to save the world, and yet they blame the Jews for 
his death, who, if they did kill him, only did what God 
made them do.” 

Another questioner asked concerning the virenend belief 
of the Jews in regard toimmortality. Doctor Hirsch replied, 
‘ Waphave no dogmatic doctrine upon that subject, and we 
certainly have no hell. We believe in a life to come, and 
that the best preparation for it is simply the best life here.”’ 


BROWNING IN ST. LOUIS. 


One of the Browning Clubs of this city offered a very 


pleasing entertainment to their friends on the 14th instant. 
PART I. 


1. Reading—“ Abt Vogler.” 
Miss Prince. 
2. Songs—‘‘ James Lee’s Wife.” — - - 
a. ‘*The Man’s View ” (Soprano). 
Mrs. Hosmer. 
b. “The Women’s View (Mezzo Soprano). 
Miss Bruére. 
Trio—‘ Pippa Passes.”’ - - - Gro. W. Taussie. 
Mrs. Hosmer, Mrs. EKayrs, Miss Bruére. 
Song.—‘ A Lover’s Quarrel.” - - GREGORY. 
Mrs. J. K. Hosmer. 


PART II. 
Reading—‘“‘ Master Hughes of Saxe Gotha.” 
Miss Prince. 
Fugue from Bach (Piano. ) 
Professor Robyn. 
Sketch of ‘‘ Paracelsus.” 
Miss Wall. 
Song—“ I go to Prove my Soul.” 
Miss Bruére. 
Song—‘‘ Good to Forgive.” - - -  Ropyn. 
Miss Bruére. 
‘“* Cavalier Tunes.” - 
a. ‘Marching Along.” 
b. “ King Charles.” 
c. ‘* Boot, saddle, to horse, and away.” 
All sung by Mr. John Fiske. 
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or ecclesiastic superiors of any sort. 


UNITY CHURCH-DOOR PULPIT. 


A STATEMENT IN REGARD TO THE FIRST UNITARIAN 
; SOCIETY OF DAVENPORT. 


‘The laity of the church is strictly congregational. The 
laity acting in annual and called meetings, or through their 
board of trustees, have supreme and sole authority in all 
matters of government, unrestricted by bishop, presbytery 
The minister pos- 
sesses no authority save such as belongs to him as one of 
the congregation, or such as is conceded to him in defer- 
ence to his training and experience. But while he possesses 
no special authority in the government of the church, the 
minister enjoys great freedom inthe pulpit. Ina large and 
general way he must be in accord with the views of his 
people, and when such accord fails, his connection with the 
church should be severed. But as he is expected to be a 
teacher and a leader, it necessarily follows that he is per- 
mitted to declare freely his latest and best thought. Such 
permission is the more readily granted in this society be- 
cause it fully accepts the view that it is the duty of the 
ministry to teach and not to dictate. The constitution de- 
clares that ‘‘ This church shall never adopt any articles of 
faith or a creed as a test of fellowship, nor require its 
members to acknowledge any authority in matters of doc- 
trine or faith subversive of the sacredness of personal con- 
viction and the light of conscience.” As a matter of fact, 
any one who is in sufficient agreement with the general 
spirit and teaching of the society to be helped by its minis- 
trations, although he may often have occasion to dissent 


- from the views of the pastor or the forms of the service, is 


welcomed as amember. The only practical limitation upon 
such membership is that this society shall take no action 
which wiil place it out of harmony with the general spirit 
and purpose of the denomination whose name it bears. 
While no individual or convention has the right to set forth 
an authoritative statement of the doctrines held by @e de- 
nomination, it is yet believed that they are fairly presented 
in the following invitation : 

First. To those who believe that religion is a subject de- 
serving the most careful thought, and who desire to encour- 
age a free and fair study thereof, we offer a hearty welcome. 

Second. ‘To those who believe that ‘‘ whatever is doubt- 
ful, this as least is certain—it is better to be generous than 
selfish; better to be chaste than licentious; better to be 
true than false; better to be brave than cowardly;” and to 
those who desire to be a real power in helping on this gener- 
osity and chastity and truthfulness and bravery, we offer 
a hearty welcome. 

Third. To those who believe that the teachings of all 
great and good men, the history of all nations, ‘and the 
finest results of art, science and literature should be set 
forth for the upbuilding of our character and the guiding 
of our reason, we offer a hearty welcome. 

Fourth. To those who find help in prayer as an act of 
aspiration and prazse, who recognize that the prospect of 
immortality lends dignity and inspiration to life, and who 
realize that strength comes of endeavoring to follow a pure 
and noble example such as Christ’s, we offer a hearty wel- 
come. 

Fifth. To those who believe that the reward of right- 
doing, and the punishment of wrong-doing are inevitable— 
being involved in our acts not contingent upon our profes- 
sions that heaven and hell are states of character not places 
of abode; that whoso lives the best life on earth will be 
prepared for the highest joys hereafter; that Christ and 
other leaders bring salvation by helping men to “ do justly, 
and love mercy and walk humbly with their God;’’to all 
those, in brief, who believe that there is a ceaseless evolu- 
tion of the higher from the lower, an unending growth in 
the good, the beautiful, and the true, and that the highest 
duty and joy of life is to keep on that growth in ourselves 
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and others, and so become co-workers with God in the ele. 
vation of the race—to all such, we offer a hearty welcome. 

In keeping with the purport of this invitation the society 
gives its ready support to all forms of charity which aim 
‘‘to help the poor to help themselves,” and which are freed 
from proselyting motives. | 

It fosters clubs for the study of literature, believing that 
all great and true books are part of the world-bible, and to 
these clubs welcomes all persons whether members of the 
society or not. 

It takes under its guidance the legitimate social amuse. 
ments in accordance with the conviction that whatever is 
wholesome and joyous deserves to be cultivated under wise 
and pure influences. It takes especial care to build up a 


‘Sunday-school where -the emphasis is thrown on the right 


life, and the faiths to which the right life leads. Believing 
that children should not be asked to subscribe to doctrines 
which are beyond their comprehension, the chief purposes 
of the teaching is to develop the moral sense of the chil- 
dren, to awaken their sentiment of reverence, and to encour- 
age them to think carefully upon religious subjects. 


‘I SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY AGAIN.” 


A SERMON DELIVERED AT DAVENPORT, IOWA, 
BY REV. ARTHUR M. JUDY. 


(Published by a Member of the Congregation. ) 


‘“T expect to pass through this world but once. Any good thing, 
therefore, that 1 can do, or any kindness I can show, let me do it 


now. Let me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again.” 


Opportunity comes but once. There are approximate not 
exact recurrences in nature and man. The June days that 
visited this planet in the remote Silurian age were not just 
like the June days that visit this age of man and mammals. 
The configuration of the land, the tilt of the earth’s axis, 
the state of the atmosphere, have all been materially 
changed—so materially that life as it exists to-day could 
scarcely have existed then. Whoever, therefore, weeps the 
decline of a perfect day in June, weeps its eternal decline. 
Other June days there will be, but never that or its exact 
counterpart; it has flown and forever; and with it have 
flown the opportunities it brought. The friend whose face 
you looked upon that day will never be exactly the same 
friend. Some slight change in his needs, his hopes, his 
love there will be before the roses bloom again. What you 
might have done for him and have left undone, must for- 
ever remain undone; something like it you may of course 
do but not that. That, with its somewhat special, rare, 
irrevocable, is gone. 

This truth we clearly enough recognize at times. There 
can be but one college graduation, but one ‘‘ coming. out”’ 
party, but one first born. Whatever of joy, or sanctity, or 
hope attaches to these moments, is we know, once and for 
all. Many persons must have the same consciousness as they 
thread the galleries of Europe, or take their way by moun- 
tain and castle. With insistent urgency, there must come 
the thought, now or never! Nowor never! gather some in- 
spiration from that glorious picture; now or never! fix in 


- memory an image ofthat torrent plunging sublimely down 


the mountain side; now or never! catch the glamour of old 
romance loitering around these quaint old towns. As the 
traveler stands upon the deck of a homeward-bound ship, 
he may well grow serious. In all probability he may fee! 
that the receding shores are receding forever. The oppor- 

tunities they brought were great. Each foot of their soil 
was rich in monuments of human life. Turn where he would 
some lesson was to be read. Had he read the lesson? If 
not, why not? What frivolous passion had interfered, what 
wicked dissipation, what indolence—nay, what misspent 
days of youth had left him unequipped for the great occasion. 
And we, as we stand ‘upon the ship of time and watch the 
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shores of the past forever recede, what thoughts have we? 
Upon those shores no ship will ever touch again; upon their 
palaces and peoples, their mornings, noons and evenings, 
no eye will ever again look; there they lie irrevocable, in- 
jmitable—past. | 


“Out of eternity this new day is born; 
Into eternity this night ‘twill return. 
See it aforetime no eye ever did; 

So soon it forever from all eyes is hid.” 


“T shall not pass this way again.”’ Yes. But first let us 
say, “ They will not pass this way again.” The babe—how 
quickly it ceases to be a babe. Each morning its sensitive 
soul is prepared anew to receive the pictures 6f the day. At 
three it is not sensitive to the same impressions that it was at 
one; at five it can notreceive what it could at three. Here is 
a thought for you, mothers and fathers. At each period 
of its rapidly developing life the child needs a certain kind 
of care: that care must be rendered when needed, or never. 
If your child asks for a romping play, then romping play 
let it be. To have running through the meshes of mem- 
ory a golden thread woven of an evening’s romping with 
the father, is a precious heritage. But, mark you, the loom 
of the memory pauses not in its weaving. If you intend, 
if you desire to brighten the woof of your child’s memory 
with that golden thread, then watch the loom, and when the 
child craves the play, grant it. ‘‘ Find out men’s wants and 
wills, and meet them there.” Truly, but more anxiously, 
find out your children’s wants and wills, and meet them 
there—for there they must be met, or nowhere. It is well 
that you should sometimes think of children as travelers, 
and yourselves as inn-keepers. If not each morning, then 
surely each year, in. the person of your child, a new guest 
arrives. He will not pass your way again. Would you, 
that he should be hospitably received and_ bopfntifully 
served? Would you that he should carry with him a last- 
ing impression of the goodness of your heart, and the bright- 
ness of your intellect? Then see you not, it is now or never? 
You would. not be remembered as slovenly, then be tidy 
now; nor as morose, then put on cheerfulness now; nor as 
exacting and tyrannical, then strive for fairness and gener- 
osity now. And, I say, these things can not be postponed. 
You will live in the memory of your child in consequence 
of the sum total of your deeds. Each day you have an 
opportunity to make an entry upon the bright, the noble 
page. The opportunity neglected, the entry goes upon the 
dark, the ignoble page. The entry made; it is made forever. 
On the writing desk of the Recording-Angel there is no 
eraser, and in his ledger no line is ever drawn across an 
entry. | 

- But not only will the children not pass this way again, 
neither will the aged. Just think, when the crest of the 
hill of life is passed, the soul’s power to enjoy begins to 
disappear. Here is a fact to give us pause. To-day our 
aging parents can be made happy by that which it is in our 
power to give; to-morrow they can not. To-day they can 
walk with us to the neighboring wood, and tell with keen 
delight the story of their boyish adventures. To-morrow 
their flagging strength will hold them fast bound beside the 
chimney’s warmest nook, and the green wood shall have no 
power to revive their failing memory. If you would bea 
noble son, a loving daughter, you must be it “ as the swift 
seasons roll.” God in his benign providence has made an 
opportunity for you to return with interest the care and love 
which were showered upon in your childhood. But, alas! 
or should we say happily, he presents the opportunity but 
fora moment. This year your parents will expect you to 
win henors at school. In a few more years they will depend 
on your fresher life for continued success in business. In 
yet a few more they will await your loving tendance, “ or 
ever the silver cord be ioosed or the golden bow] be broken.” 
Fail not, O! children, now, to meet their expectations. Re- 
member they will not pass your way again. 
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But is it only childhood and age that thus pass us once, 
and pass notagain? Verily no. Said Goethe: ‘I nothing 


vhad, and yet enough for youth—joy in illusion, ardent 


thirst for truth.” I would that we might learn to respect. the 
youth’s period of ardent search for truth—a period that 
passes and passes too quickly. Buoyantly, hopefully, the 
youth starts on his holy quest; he passes the wood, the hill, 
the sea. Presently he will return. The wood, the hill, the 
sea will be as of old, but he will be changed. The eager 
open-mindedness will have given place to fixed and passion- 
less opinions. Our opportunity to administer to that thirst 
for truth will have greatly lessened. The word, which, 
spoken then would have sunk deep, will now fall on stony 
places. Our aid which given then would have borne much 
fruit, will now be a barren tree. 

Again, friendship’s hour passes. The Indian legend runs, 
‘Let not the grass growin the path that leads to the house 
of a friend.” If the grass does grow we shall miss some 
sceneinthe drama of our friend’s life. We say, ‘to-morrow 
I will do the kindness, to-morrow speak the tender word.” 
But why to-morrow? Who knows but that 6n the morrow 
thy friend will not need whatever of hope and strength thy 
friendship can give to-day. We are all possessed with the 
vague idea that if anything tragic is to happen to our friends 
it will happen a long time hence—at present we can rest at 
ease. But it is a foolish idea. Temptations come as thieves 
in the night, and always before they are expected. For 
every day has its temptations, and every day needs our sav- 
ing influence, if it be possible for us to exert any: Again, you 
have all experienced the growing apart of friends. You 
have known what it is to meet acquaintances after a few 
years’ separation, and find them more difficult to approach 
than strangers. You recall the poem of Jean Ingelow de- 
scribing the lad and lass who stretch hands over a tiny 
brook and begin to walk with the current, and walk until 
the brook, widening into a river, and the river into a gulf, 
separates them beyond sight and hearing. ‘So we all pass. 
To-day we stand side by side; to-morrow our finger- 
tips just touch across the broadening stream of life; and the 
morrow after to-morrow our voices faintly reach each other 
across the roaring flood of time. To-day and not to-morrow, 
then, let thy soul go out to thy friend. While yet his hand 
is laid in thine, clasp it heartily. Whatever of courage 
and tenderness thy grasp can convey, let it be conveyed 
quickly. The journey of life stays not, and the severing 
river broadens steadily. And does not this thought apply 
to her whom thou callest wife; him whom thou callest hus- 
band? Emerson in his essay on “‘ Love,” teaches that love 
has its periods. The lover that greets the tenth or the 
twentieth anniversary of the wedding day must needs be 
quite other than that which bent beneath the bridal wreath. 
There is a story of 4 young American, who plighted his 
troth toa German girl while studying abroad, but in the gay 
whirl of New York society, to which he returned, forgot his 
love. Coming to himself after a few years, he went again 
to Germany to search for the girl and make amends. He 
found her—no, not her, for she whom he had wronged had 
had her years of suffering, borne them as best she could, 
and grown into a life in which he could be nothing to her, 
she nothing to him. The wrong was irreparable, for the 
hour when she could have loved him—when she waited his 
love—had passed, and he came not. Are any hours passing 
which you ought to have filled with love for your mate, and 
have not, my hearers? Think not, if so, that at a later 
hour you can amend the neglect. Is not the love a mother 
needs, as she mourns over her first great sorrow, something 
unlike what she will need at any other hour of her life. Meet 
that need, then, or you do an irreparable wrong. So meet 
every hour’s need. Know that the soul which looks each 
morning into your eyes, hungering and thirsting for love, 
will be a new soul. It will not pass your way again. 

There are other than human lives which pass us once 
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and pass not again. Flowers there must needs be which 
waste their sweetness on the desert air, but it is sad to 
think of the flower—-some exquisite rose, perhaps,—which 
blooms within our very sight and yet awakes within us no 
That rose, surpassing in beauty the art 
of man, must be enjoyed in its own time, not in ours. Its 
imperial beauty will not condescend to our petty humors, 
nor stay their passing. God as he unfolds himself in the 
splendor of the blossoming rose, or in the glory of the 
breaking day, does not time his revelations by the caprices 
of our moods. Sings Alice Cary: 


“To hear the lark’s song; we must be 
At heaven’s gate with the lark.” 


The lark can not refrain the joy of his song because 
of the moroseness of our disposition. To make ready 
for the reception of that song we must learn the art of con- 
quering self, the art of silencing the babble of evil voices 
and. evil whisperings in our conscience. I can not look 
upon the resplendent freshness of a spring morning, nor feel 
the solemn hush of splendor which sometimes succeeds the 
snowfall, without reproaching myself for allowing the glory 
of God to come so near and be so often unheeded by me. 


‘¢'We need but open eye and ear 
To find the Orient’s marvels here.” 


But now let us approach our theme from the other side. - 


I shall not pass this way again. Have you, young friends, 
you who are still in the dew and freshness of the morni 

of life, have you ever thought that by no possible chance 
can you ever recall a single moment of these happily pass- 
ing years. The passing years brought you many blessed 
opportunities. It was in your power to fill your home 
with the sunshine of hope; in your power to give father 
and mother something to live for that lent new strength 
and beauty to their lives; in your power to brighten our 
streets with your happy looks; i#~yetr power to receive 
from a hundred hands the lessons of knowledge and right 
which were eagerly laid at your service. Much, very much 
yet remains to you, but we see with a tinge of sadness, that 
there is something which remains not; six years of oppor- 
tunity are fast sealed in the Book of Life. Ihave a thought 
for you from Goethe. He says: “Hold fast by the pres- 
ent! Every situation, nay every moment, is of infinite 
value.” You, as youths, will hardly realize the truth of 
these words. Being youths you will be prodigal of time. 
Says the youth: ‘Have I been remiss in my work to-day? 
O! well, there are plenty of to-morrows; have I gone 


wrong this year ? O! well, I shall go right next year.” I 


wish not to rob you of this happy indifference. The time 


‘will too quickly come when you will begrudge every pass- 


ing moment. And yet I could not be your friend, did I 
not warn you that you will yet realize that you can not do 
to-morrow what you neglect to-day. That to-morrow will 
have its own tasks and they will be greater than you can 
fulfill without adding yesterday’s burden to them. There 
is one thing I would especially urge upon your attention. 
Each year it is in your power to delight your parents in a 


new way. They are ever on the alert to watch your growing 


character. How will you appear when you first go to 
parties; how will you bear yourself on graduation day; 
how will you receive the temptations which come to meet 
your expanding powers? Now, do you not see that these 
new experiences come to you but once, and that if you do 


not bear yourself nobly as each one comes, you forever lose 


an opportunity for delighting your parents? Verily, verily, 
you will not pass that way again. Once more: As you be. 
gin to take hold of your life work, let your thought be, I 
shall not pass this way again. Suppose you are a clerk—a 
ticket agent, perhaps. A man has dealings with you whom 
you will never see again. It is in your power to leave a 
bright spot in that man’s memory or a dark one. Choose 
you which, for one it must be, and never more than one. 


é 
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Suppose again you are to be a lawyer. 
first case. 
Well, of course. But why? For the sake of securing a 
paying practice?.- For no higher motive! Surely, yes, for 
the sake of doing good work for good work’s sake. But in 
this your first case you will have one chance and one only 
to do that work well. It will not pass your way again. So 
in a measure will it be with all your cases. In each there 
will be something peculiar. Each, therefore, you must 
strive to do in the spirit of now or never. If that be not 
the spirit in which you work, then you will leave behind you 
one of the most hateful things i in life—a trail of slovenly 
work, of dishonest work, for all careless work is dishonest, 
But let us be more specific. Suppose you stand just 
within the portals of manhood, or upon its threshold. Here 
comes a temptation—one of those strong temptations which 
assails like a whirlwind while yet the boisterousness of © 
spring 16 in the blood. It is amoment which must be your 
Austerlitz or your Waterloo. Happy for you, if at that 
moment there shall come the thought, ‘‘I shall not pass this 
way again.” As are my acts, so shall this moment be for. 
ever glorious or forever contemptible. But think deeper. 
Consider those men whose lives have been lives of sin. 
The ruin and the wrong they have wrought—can any power 
on earth ever blot it out? The fair life which they blasted; 
the wild passions which their gaming fostered; the drunk- 
ards’ homes which were part effects of their carousing— 
can those things ever be made whole again? Can the 
abused wife live over ten years of her life; the young man — 
recover his wasted nights; the young woman her lost inno- 
cence? Nay, nay, my young friend, in the journey of life 
no road can be retraveled. Future roads may be better 
traveled, but passed roads shall not be passed again. But 
still deeper goes the thought; as you pass this way so must 
you pass all the ways tocome. See: A young man spends 


You will have a 
How would you desire to handle that case} 


four years at college. Must not the effects of those college 


days, influence all his future days? Blessed beyond meas. 
ure are rightly used college days. Oh! halls of my Alma 
Mater, sacred art thou to me. Thou didst fit me for the 
high hours I have passed with the great authors; thou 
did’st inspire my love of nature; thou introduced me 
into the ways of thoughtful people. 


“Whatever ways my days decline 
I felt and feel, though left alone, 
Thy being waking in mine own, 
The footsteps of thy life in mine. ” 


But, if the influence of those who founded and conducted 
colleges can have so great. an influence in determining the 
manner in which we pass all our future ways, what shal] we 
say of that institution whose founder’s name is revered in 
all Christendom? It is easy to ascribe more to the influ- 
ence of Jesus than is justifiable. But it is easy, on the 
other hand, to underrate the influence of that sublime life. 
It is scant Justice to say that his being is working in our 
own more strongly than the being of any man who ever | 
lived. And yet, think! As far as history can show, that 
mighty influence was wrought within less than three years 
time. If any fact can lend solemnity to the thought that 
we pass our way but once, it is the fact that so vast an in 
fluence was exerted in so short a while. It was incumbent 
upon Jesus to say, as upon all of us, “I shall not pass this 
way again.”” What now if he had passed his way other 
than he did? The suggestion seems improbable, perhaps. 
But does it seem improbable that he might have flinched 
before the storm of hatred which he saw rising? If he 
was human, it is not improbable. Of him as of every 
human being it can be said: 


“ Once to every man and nation 
Comes the moment to decide 
In the strife ’twixt truth and falsehood 
For the good or evil side.” 


What if at that sublime moment when he faced the 
Pharisees in their self-righteous pride, and hurled against 
that pride the imperishable parable of the Good Samaritan, 
he had flinched, fawned? See you not that he might have 
saved his life, but would certainly have lost his supreme 
place as & leader of men? The moment came which he 
must pass like a hero or like a slave—that moment he would 
never pass again. 

Gibbon, in one of his most dramatic passages, points out 


that at the moment when Mohammed fled from Mecca, the 


spear of an Arab might have changed the destinies of the 
world. More impressive, more awful than that possibility 
is the thought that at the moment when Christ saw clearly 
and certainly that he must either recede from his ministry 
or suffer death, he might have cowered. Never until we 
realize that this alternative was possible, can we give Christ 
the honor due his name, or gather from his example its 
highest lesson. Daily our courage is tried, daily comes to 
us the moment to decide for truth or against it. Yes, 
daily, hourly, for every deed must be truly or falsely done. 
Shall we be Christian in those moments or not? Be 
Christian. O God! our Father, what greatness it requires 
to be Christian. Whichever way we pass, to pass that way 
in unwavering truthfulness, hopefulness, purity—do we, can 
we so pass the ways of our life? 


“Tf you sit down at set of sun, 

And count the acts that you have done, 
And counting, find 

One self-denying deed, one word _ 

That eased the heart of him that heard, 
One glance most kind 

That fell like sunshine where it went, 

Then you may count the day well spent.” 


~——-—— 


THE HOME. 


INVENTION IN LOVE. 


If Browning may write a poem, “‘ Any Wife to Any Hus- 
band,” will it be amiss to write a letter in prose, Any Hus- 
band to any Wife? Often I have thought of the many 
daily chances which, by a little invention, forecasting and 
planning, may be wrought into lovely surprises and charm- 
ing delights by lovers of every kind and degree. Yet for 
lack of thought, if even it be not more sadly for lack of the 
heart-heat that drives thought, these opportunities are un- 
used, and come to nothing. I will set forth what I mean, 
and what I must think it were well if often done, in a let. 
ter from any husband to any wife. He has. come down 
early in the morning for some work left over night. He 
knows that she has planned to be away from home that 
day, but to return before he will at evening. This stirs 
invention in him, and before falling to work he writes her 
a letter which he posts on his way to business, knowing it 


will be delivered at his house during the day. Here is the 
letter: 


Aprit 13, 1888, 6 o’elock a. m. 

My Derar:—I am down early this morning for the work 
Which you know I left unfinished last night. But first I 
write you this little letter. For I have bethought me that 
thus I may give my true, good wife a little unexpected 
pleasure on her return to our home this evening. And it 
is delightful to me, as you do greet me so tenderly every 
morning, and I am sure that this morning you will, for so 
your dear wont is, that thus I may greet you at evening by 
this letter and be at our home waiting for you in my writ- 
ten words. It is the short and often-repeated, often-trodden 
paths in which surprises are possible. For if one go a 
long path going on all the time, not turning back or going 
Over any part again, but always onward, how can there be 
room for any surprises? How can anything seem unusual 
When all is new? How can aught be unexpected or con- 
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trary to usual custom where nothing is looked for, and there 
is no custom because everything is new at every stage or 
step? Thus, though there may be astonishing and wonder- 
striking things all along a new and untried path, yet we 
can not call them surprising, because, the path being new 
and strange, we expect new and curious and wondrous 
things and look to be astonished. But, contrariwise, if we 
go over a path constantly, back and forth every day, then 
we may have surprises; because by much observation of 
the same path day after day we learn what it contains and 
we expect to see only what wé have seen. If we turna 
corner where a hundred times we have seen only blank 
ground, and so this morning it was, but now this evening 
suddenly we come on a fine statue there, radiant and fin- 
ished on its pedestal, we are surprised. To our astonish- 
ment at the beauty of the art-work is added our surprise 
that it is there where it. was not before while we passed and 
repassed a hundred or a thousand times. Thus, it is the 
short and constantly repeated paths that make surprises 
possible. Now, every one’s life is made of such paths. We 
walk round in a little space every day. We must go to the 
same places, see the same persons, return again to the same 
abodes, do the same tasks, take up the same cares, over and 
over every week, every day. Here, then, is great room for 
surprises. If any one of these common and repeated ex- 
periences vary a little, we receive a surprise. What a field 
and scope here is for love! If love be a little brooding and 
inventive, and be not thinking only how sweet to be loved 
but how blissful to love, and not only that it is joyful to 
love but how to make that love joyful to one’s beloved, how to 
do cheering and helping and blessing things (which need not 
be great things), then countless opportunities are given and 
are at hand constantly by reason of the constant repetitions 
of our daily lives. Let one drop a flower for the other at 
a corner turned every morning. At the door to which the 
other returns every night, let one set up a statue, I mean 
some little welcome or help for the other, which was not 
there in the morning. At bed-time, let some little pleas- 
ure be found on the pillow, like a benefit angel-shed in ad- 
vance or dream-dropt to woo sleep as well as sweeten it 
afterward. At morning let some unexpected beam of lov- 
ing care or prepared charm mingle with the expected light. 
These will be surprises of a very joyful sort, giving much 
health and quick pulses of strength. 


These are my thoughts, my dear wife; bethinking me 
also how dearly you deserve of me every loving and help- 
ful act I can conceive or do for you; and to these my love 
leads, me, too, to do all I can for joy to you, because I love 
you, dear. 

So now I write this and send it to our home that I may 
have it there for you on your return this evening; and if it 
have beauty for you a little, because it comes of my love, 
so that it isa bit like a picture or statue to greet you which 
was not there this morning, then my heart will be glad. 

Peace be with you this day, 


Bb. 


Tue child-idea of changing gods with every change of 
place is not infrequent in the older religions, and is not 
wholly outgrown yet. A bright little lad of eight, whose 
family were removing to another dwelling, the first change 
of home in the child’s experience, was much troubled and 
distressed at the breaking up of the household. The first 
night in the new house was very strange to him, with the 
familiar furniture scattered in disorder around his bed. 
Kneeling down for his usual prayer, he had not yet begun 
when a look of anxiety came over his face, and inimuch 
perplexity he asked, ‘Mamma, is it the same God in this 
house as in the old one?” - 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 
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Boston, Mass.-—Rev. James F. Clarke is 
resting from all ministerial duties for a few 
weeks. Rev. Brooke Herford is unwell, but 
by special will-power appears every Sunday 
in his pulpit. Rev. Wm. G. Babcock, the de- 
voted minister to the South End children, is 
quite unwell, unable at present to attend to 
week-day duties. It is hoped that all may 
gather strength with opening spring. 

—The returning delegates from the Wash- 
ington Women’s Convention seem satisfied 
that good results will repay their late efforts 
to capture the favorable opinions of congress- 
men. 

—The seventh meeting of the Sunday- 
school Union met last Monday evening. After 
asocial hour and a collation, the essay and 
conversation turned on * The Social Life of 
the Sunday-school, its Importance and How 
to Promote it.” The speakers advocated the 
new order of Sunday-school fellowship, so 
different from the customs of our teachers 
forty years ago. Christmas and Easter cele- 
brations with pleasant gifts of book or toy or 
hot-house plant were not once in.yogue. In 
all denominations a hearty greeting between 
teachers and pupils is now the rule when 
meeting on Sunday or week-day. Once chil- 
dren stood in awe of their Sunday-school 
teachers, as their parents felt constraint in 
presence of their minister. The habit of 
teacher and pupil visiting each other’s homes 
tends to add influence to the Sunday lesson. 
A superintendent here talks of a visit to 
Rev. J. Ll. Jones’ model church in Chicago 
with its serious hearty services and sermons, 
its band of earnest teachers and useful Sun- 
day-school, its confirmation class of growing 
church members, its study classes, its Unity 
Club in sections, meeting on different week- 
day evenings, its social life among church 


members dnd Sunday scholars, the regular |. 


provision made for picnic, and sleigh ride and 
parlor festival. The wants of old and young 
are met spiritually, mentally, socially. But 
what a work for a minister to inspire and 
carry on! 

—Last, not least, among the contributions 
of portraits to the A. U. A. building is the 
cheery face of Dr. E. E. Hale. 

—It is planned to have a union meeting of 
Sunday-school scholars of Unitarian schools 
of Boston and vicinity on Decoration Day in 
Arlington street church, with music, addresses 
and cheerful greetings. 


The Southern Conference of Uni- 
tarian Churches met in Atlanta, Ga., on 
April 11 and 12. Mr. Shippen, of Washington, 
preached on the first night a lively sermon on 
the Gospel of Service. On Thursday night 
Dr. Hale opened and illustrated the rational 
Unitarian doctrine of salvation, and in a most 
vigorous way lashed out of the temple the 
old middle-age teachings that have so dis- 
torted this truth, and unhappily fixed them- 
selves in the minds of many. The spirit of the 
whole conference was cheery and hopeful. 
Mr. Allen, after reporting his own varied ac- 
tivities in New Orleans, told about the pecu- 
liar and patient werk of young Mr. Schultz, 
who has the whole of Texas for his field. Mr. 
Chaney, whose work in Atlanta spoke for it- 
self, reported the hopeful beginnings up in 
Ashville and Highlands, N. C., “an handful 
of corn in the earth on the top of the mount- 
ains, the fruit whereof shall shake like Leb- 
anon.” And Mr. Browne told how happily 
the Unitarian family were abiding in Charles- 
ton in their restored religious home. One of 
the most impressive “reports” was in the 
form of a little map dotted all over with the 
red marks that tell where the winged seeds 
of the P. O. Mission have lighted. From 
Canada in the northeast down to Texas, and 
up again to Oregon in the northwest, some in 
groups, like flocks of birds, and some scat- 
tered, like solitary ones— 


‘* Lone wandering, but not lost.”’ 


Several Chicago ladies, wintering in Marietta, 
were present to spy and speed our work.—B. 


Chicago.—Owing to the unusual interest 
attaching to the topic under consideration at 
the last Union Teachers’ meeting, its able 
treatment by Dr. Hirsch from the Jewish 
standpoint, and the spirited discussion fol- 
lowing, the subject being treated at greater 
length than usual has necessitated the re- 
moval of the report from its usual place to 
the contributed department of UNITY. 
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Hood's Sarsaparilla 


Combines, in a manner peculiar to itself, the 
best blood-purifying and strengthening reme- 
dies of the vegetable kingdom. You will find 
this wonderful remedy effective where other 
medicines have failed. Try it. now. It will 
purify your blood, regulate the digestion, 
and give new life and vigor to the entire body. 

“ Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me great good. 
I was tired out from overwork, and it toned 
meup.’ Mrs. G. E. Simmons, Cohoes, N. Y. 

‘‘T suffered three years from blood poison. 
I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and think I am 
cured.” Mrs. M. J. DAvis, Brockport, N. Y. 


Puvrifies the Blood 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla is characterized by 
three peculiarities: 1st, the combination of 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 


** Hood’s Sarsaparilla tones up my system 
purifies my blood, sharpens my appetite, an 
seems to make me over.” J. P. THOMPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 


‘*Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats all others, and 
is worth its weightin gold.” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank Street, New York City. — 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by 0. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 


CHURCH OF THE MEssrAH, corner Michigan 
avenue and Twenty-third street. David Utter, 
minister. Sunday, April 29, services at 11 4. 
M.; 7:30P. M., Religious Study Class. 


Unity CHuRCH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min. 
ister. Sunday, April 29, services at 10:45 a. . 


THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, April 29, services at 10:45 
A. M. 


ALL Souts CHURCH, corner Oakwood bou- 
levard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, April 29, services at 
11.4.M; subject, Matthew Arnold. Monday 
evening, Emerson section of Unity Club; Tues- 
day evening, Philosophy Section; Browning 
section, Friday, 4 p.M.; Bible Class, 7:30 Fri- 
day evening. 


Unity CnurcH, HINSDALE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, April 29, services at 
10:45 A.M. 


UNION TEACHERS’ MEETING at the Chan- 
ning Club room, 175 Dearborn street, Mon- 
day, April 30, at noon. Rev. Mr. Blake will 
lead. 


Mr. MgEaAp’s LEcTURE.—Edwin D. Mead on 
Sunday morning next will deliver, at the 
Grand Opera House, a lecture before the 
Society for Ethical Culture, on “ Emerson and 
Theodore Parker.” 


PROGRAMME OF THE WESTERN 
CONFERENCE. 


UNITARIAN 


Thirty-fourth Annual Session. 
Tuesday, May 15. 


10 a.M. Meeting of Directors of the Con- 
ference at Headquarters. 


[The Ministers’ Alliance.—This organization will 
lunch at the Tremont House at 1P.m., May 15. All 
ministers in attendance upon the Conference are 


invited to join. | 
8 p.M. Sermon. Milton J. Miller, Gen- 


~ eseo, Ill. 


Wednesday, May 16. 


9 a.M. Devotional Meeting led by 5S. 
M. Crothers, St. Paul, Minn. 
10 a.m. Business Session of the Confer- 
ence. | 
President’s Opening Address. Reports 
of Secretary and Treasurer. 
General Business. 

11:30 a.m. Paper: How shall we man our 
Mission Posts? Eliza T. Wilkes, 
Sioux FalJs, Dak. 

12:30 Intermission. 


2 to 3:30 p.m. Western Sunday School So- 
ciety. Incharge of J. V. Blake, Presi- 


dent. 
1. Reports of Officers. 3 . 
2. Discussion—A Normal School in 
Morals and Religion. Introduced by 
Jenkin Lloyd Jones. — 
8. Election of Officers. 
8:30 p.m. The Claim upon us of the Mis- 
. sion Fields. 
In India—The Pundita Ramabai Mis- 
sion in behalf of Woman’s Education, 
by Emma Endicott Marean, Chicago. 
In Japan—The Mission of a in 
charge of A. M. Kapp, by Mr. K. Sugi- 
moto, Japanese Student at Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 
In Montana—The Mission of Civiliza- 
tion (The Crow Indian School) by Kate 
Gannett Wells. 
At Home—The Post Office Mission and 
the Sunday Circle, by Arthur M, Judy. 
Discussion, ) | 
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UNITY. 


5 p. M. Intermission. 
gp, M. Fifty years of Emerson, 1838. 
1888. A commemoration by the West- 
ern Unitarian Conference. In the First 
M. E. church, corner Clark and Wash- 
ington streets. 
. Organ Voluntary. | 
_ Hymn. “In Lonely Vigil.” Frederick 
L. Hosmer. : 
. Prayer, J. Coleman Adams. 
. Responsive Readings from Emerson, 
selected by John R. Effinger. 
, Emerson the Man, Jenkin Lioyd Jones. 
. Great Sentences from Emerson. The 
Audience. 
. Emerson the Worshiper. Frank W 
Gunsaulus. 
Hymn: Victory, adapted from Emer- 
son’s * Voluntaries.”’ : 
. Emerson the Prophet. Fifty years of 
Influence. William C. Gaunett. 
“The Crowning Day is Com- 
XI. Poem: “Cambridge, July 15, 1838.” 
John W. Chadwick. 
XII. Hymn: “The Soul’s Prophecy.” 
XILI. Benediction. 


(A special programme of the evening will be printed.) 


Thursday, 17. 


9 a.M. Devotional meeting led by Ches- 
ter Covell. 

10 A.M. Paper. 
Public Schools. 


Discussion. 


11:15,a.M. Paper. The Relation of Liter- 
ature to a Child’s Education. Mary E. 
Burt. 


Discussion led by L. W. Learned. 


Intermission. 
P.M. Paper. The Actual Roots of 
Religion in Human Nature.—Does Ke- 
ligion mean more or less as Modern 
Thought discards the Creeds? Henry 
Doty Maxson. 


Discussion led by Rabbi Hirsch. 


P.M. Business Session. 

p.M. Intermission. 

P.M. Platform meeting in the First 
M. E. Church, corner Clark and Wash- 
ington streets. Subject for discussion, 


Tue PossIBLE AMERICAN CHURCH. 


D. L. Shorey, President of the Con- 
ference, will make the opening re- 
marks, after which David Swing will 
take the chair. Addresses will be 
made by the chairman, Samuel G. 
Smith, M. D. Shutter, J. C. F. Grum- 
bine and Henry W. Thomas. 


WOMEN’S WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
Seventh annual session. 


Tuesday, May 15. 


2 P.M. Devotional meeting led by Rev. 
Eliza T. Wilkes, Sioux Falls, Dak. 
President’s Address. Reports of Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

Religious Study Classes, by Mrs. J. C. 
Learned, St. Louis, Mo. 

P.M. Address by Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells, Boston, upon ‘“ Need of Re- 
oe rather than of Special Legisla. 
tion.” : 
Report of Unitarian Women’s Work on 
the Pacific Coast. 

Address by the delegate of the Women’s 
Auxiliary Conference. — 

P.M. Post Office Mission Talk, led by 
Miss F. Le Baron, Elgin, Il. 
Co-operation, Organization, Advertis- 
ing, Reporting, Post Office Mission 
Fund, how raised and expended. 

The Lesson of the International Coun- 
cil of Women at Washington, by Mrs. 


J. R, mage r, Chicago. 
Eleetion o Officers. 


Moral Education in the 
George P. Brown. 
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Good Health 


Depends upon pure blood; therefore, to keep 
well, purify the blood by taking Hvod’s Sar- 
saparilla, This medicine is peculiarly de- 
signed to act upon the blood, and through 
that upon all the organs and tissues of the 
body. It has a specific action, also, upon the 
secretions. and excretions, and assists nature 
to expel from the system all humors, impure 
particles, and effete matter through the 
lungs, liver, bowels, kidneys, and skin. It 
effectually aids weak and debilitated organs, 
invigorates the nervous system, tones the 
ae A peculiarity of Hood’s Sarsapa- 
illa is that it strengthens and builds up the 
system while it eradicates disease. Try this 
excellent medicine this season. 


Scott’s Emulsion of Pure 
Cod Liver Oil, with Hypophosphites, 


Is more reliable as an agent in the cure of Consump- 
tion, Chronic Coughs and Emaciation, than any rem- 
edy known to medical science. It is 80 prepared 
that the potency of. these two most valuable specifics 
is largely increased. It is also very palatable. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever, 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that they are due to the presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. Microscopic research, how- 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that asimple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 
4 NG Dixon & Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 

anada. 


Cheap Excursions South. 


To Landbuyers and Homeseekers on April 24, May 
8 and 22, and June 5, the Illinois Central R. R. will 
sell Excursion tickets to Jackson, Tenn., Jackson, 
Miss., Aberdeen, Miss., Hammond, Crowley, Jennings, 
Welch and Lake Charles, La., at one limited fare for the 
round trip, tickets good for stop over privileges south 
of Cairo. 

For copy of “Southern Homeseeker’s Guide’ and 
further particulars address, 

F. B. BOWERS, Gen. Northern Pass. Agt., Chicago. 
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HE COMPLETE LIFE. A Sermon-Lecture, from 

the gn ere of Modern Thought. By James 

H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 

a zc. stamp. Address, THE Nrw IpEAL, Duluth, 
nn. 


WONDE is the amount you can get for a small 
*, Loum if you know just where to send 
for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcoRD and mailed to you 
and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 
send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga- 
zines, letters, &c., in order to induct you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and mentioning this paper we will send Tur Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 
Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana, 


An Estey buy, 

An’ bye and bye, 

“By Estey” thou abide. 
Sis a true saw; i’ faith, it 
cutteth only those who oppose 
it. The Estey Oracans are 
builded for the longtime 
future. “Tis not that thou 
art paying for thy music by 
the year! Zounds, man, 
thou'rt discharging at once 
the score of thine entertain- 
ment fora dozen years. An’ 
thou buy from Brattlebaro, 
Vt., an Estey OrGan, ’tis a 
question. of wear, an’ thou 
buy other ware elsewhere 
beware. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO,’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


Heartsease and Rue. 


A new volume of poems by JAMES RussELL 
LOWELL. With a fine steel portrait. Beauti- 
fully printed and tastefully bound. $1.25. 
This volume contains many new poems never before 

ta! also most of the poems written by Mr. Lowell 


uring the last twelve years, with some written earlier 
but not included in the volumes then published. 


History of Prussia under Fred- 
eric the Great. 


By HERBERT TuTTLE, Professor in Cornell 
University. With Maps. In two volumes, 
crown octavo, gilt top, $4.50. 

Professor Tuttle continues in these volumes the ad- 
mirable work begun in his previous volume. ‘** The 
History of Prussia to the Accession of Frederic the 
Great,’’ which has received hearty commendation from 


the most competent American, German, and English 
authorities. 


Before the Curfew 


And Other Poems. Chiefly Occasional. By 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs. 16mo, beau- 
tifully printed and bound, gilt top, $1.00. 
This tasteful volume contains the poems written by 
Dr. Holmes during the past eight years since ** The 
Iron Gate’ was published. They have the same fresh- 
ness, wit, pathos, fitness to the occasion, felicity of 


yhrase, and all the other charming qualities which 
1ave made his previous books an unfailing delight. 


Metrical Translations and Poems, 


By F. H. Hepes, D.D., and Mrs, A. L. Wis- 
TER. 16mo, parchment paper cover, $1.00. 
Dr. Hedge and Mrs. Wister, who are unsurpassed as 

translators, have brought together in a tasteful little 

book the best German poems they have both translated 


into English verse, to which Dr. Hedge has added 
some excellent original poems. 


John Ward, Preacher. 


A Novel, by MARGARET DELAND, author of 
“The Old Garden and Other Poems.” $1.50. 


John Ward is a Presbyterian clergyman, and this en- 
gaging story brings the sternest doctrines of Presby- 
terian theology into close relations with the best ele- 
ments of Agnosticism. Into it are woven lovers’ 
experiences, the social interests of village life, ‘* the 
short and simple annals of the poor,’’ and many char- 
acteristic features of modern civilization. It is quite 
sure to attract marked attention and to excite animated 
discussion. 


Negro Myths from the Georgia 
Coast. 


Jollected by CHARLES C. JONES, JR., author 
of “* The History of Georgia.” 16mo. $1.00. 


The delightful ‘‘Uncle Remus” stories are but a 
small part of the quaint folk-stories handed down by 
tradition among the southern negroes. Colonel Jones 


has gathered a volume of these, which have been cur- — 


rent on the coast of Georgia, and which can not fail 
to interest a multitude of readers by their quaint sim 
plicity and grotesque fancies. | 


[Irish Wonders. 


The Ghosts, Giants, Pookas, Demons, Le- 
prechawns, Banshees, Fairies, Witches, Wid- 
ows, Old Maids, and other Marvels of the 
Emerald Isle. Popular Tales as told by the 
People. By D. R. McAnatuy, Jr. With 
more than sixty capital Illustrations. Small 
4to, $2.00: | 


& 


*.* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO0., Boston. 
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eULlL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of 
homes for more than a quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most. nealthful. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CoQO., 
NEW YORK. — _ CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS 
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Pamphlets on Living Questions. 


Any of the following mailed, on receipt of 
annexed price, or allto one address for «5 cts, 
7. Charles H. Kerr & Co.,175 Dearborn S8t., 
Chicago. 


Truths forthe Times. By Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 
Lecture on the Bible. By Rev. Charles Voysey. 10 cts. 
Christian Propagandism. By Francis E. Abbot. 10cts. 
** God in the Constitution.’’ By Rev. Arthur B. 
GRRE Sar array: EATS eR sale SR 10 cts. 
Compulsory Education. By Francis E. Abbot. 5 cts. 
The Present Heaven. By O. B. Frothingham. 65 cts. 
The God of Science. By Francis E. Abbot.... 10 cts. 
Is Romanism Real Christianity? By Prof. 
Francis W. Newmanand Francis E. Abbot. 10 cts. 
On the Vision of Heaven. By Prof. Francis 
I dO hin pac nimintniiss bias kee npimeite 5 cts. 
A Study vf Religion. By Francis E. Abbot... 10 cts. 
The Sympathy of Religions. By Thomas Went- 
Ee SEMNOEE  o vonw chance wwacsccccubuc’ 5 cts. 
The Public School Question. By Bishop Mc- 
nea and Francis E. Abbot....:........- 10 cts. 
Giordano Bruno and the Relation of his Phi- 
losophy to Free Thought. By Thomas 
Ee RR I ee pa am ea SNOT pO 10 cts. 
An Agnostic View of the Doctrine of Vicarious 
Atonement. By W.H. Spencer.....-...- 5 Cts. 
Evolution in its Relations to Evangelical Re- 
ligion. By B. F. Underwood, Prof. P. A. 
Chaabourne and Prof. Asa Gray.......-.-- 5 cts. 
Messianic Expectations. Lectures by Rabbi 
Solomon Schindler: 
i roe i. os maede tens butte 5 cts. 
Il. Two Thousand Years Ago. Not sold sep- 
| ini Cue undid cdibmededimc cicdivettian 
at. The Carpenter's Son, oi... --------- «<-- 5 cts. 
. Judaism the Mother, and Christianity the 
ed cs aden cen aad’ dahiatebuwe tan 5 cts. 
V. A Genuine Messiah, 5 cents. The five lec- 
a ek ewes 20 cts 


THE DORCAS MAGAZINE, 

An illustrated monthly of women’s house-work; 
contains plain directions for making useful and dec- 
orative articles; a recognized authority on crochet- 
work, knitting, netting, embroidery, art-needlework, 
etc.; its suggestions, regarding both old and new in- 
dustries for women are invaluable, and aid women to 
become self-supporting; subscription price 50 cts. a 
year; 25 cts. for six months. Address THE Dorcas 
Mawa Zine, 239 Broadway, New York. 


$1,000 REWARD ! 


We offer $1000.00 Reward for a cough or throat 
trouble (last stages of disease excepted), which can 
be relieved by a proper use of Dr. X. Stone’s 

ial Wafers. Sample free. Address 
STONE MEDICINE CO., Quincy, Iil. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O. 
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SGIRNGR. 


(WEEKLY.) 


WASHINGTON SCIENTIFIC NEWS, ELECTRICAL 


SCIENCE, HEALTH MATTERS, MENTAL SCI- 


ENCE,EXPLORATION AND TRAVEL,ETC. 

‘* We know of no weekly scientific journal in Eng- 
lish, at home or abroad, which so fully meets the gen- 
eral needs of that large class in a civilized country 
which touch ecience at 80 many points without mas- 
tering it at any.’’— Philadelphia Press. 

‘It isa scientific journal conducted with enterprise 
and genuine ability.”.—New York Tribune. 

‘‘Among the most entertaining periodical scientific 
eS is the weekly paper called ScrENCE.’’— 

ULIAN HAWTHORNE, in the New York World. 

‘Tt is a much-needed engeacennr lag vege neon d edited 
and conducted, and steadily growing in interest and 
usefulness.’’— Christian Union. 


THE SWISS CROSS 


A Monthly Magazine of Popular Science, Containing 
the Reports of the Agassiz Association. 
$1.50 PER YEAR. 

‘* We can not expect even 80 well conducted a maga- 
zine as this, which appeals to extremes of youth, to 
attain the popularity of the children’s magazines, ad- 
dicted to stories mostly. As they get too much fiction 
in our opinion, we should like to see THE Swiss Cross 
uct as a corrective where it may.’’—.V. Y. Evening Post. 

‘“‘A monthly publication of more than ordinary value 
is THE Swiss Cross.’’—Springfield Republican. — 

‘““An exceedingly handsome and entertaining illus- 
trated magazine. ’— Boston Transcript. 

‘* Something to fill the lack of which most conscien- 
tious parents and teachers charged with the care of 
a .vancing boys and girls have been only too painfully 
aware.’’—Philadelphia Press. 

‘*We know of no periodical existing which has so 
clearly and plainly taken the one high position of edu- 
cator in this age of science as Tuk Swiss Cross.’’— 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 

N. D. C. HODGES, 47 Lafayette Place, New York. 


MEMORY 


—-MAKES— 


SUCCESS 


Wholly unlike artificial systems. 
Cure of mind wandering. 
Any book learned in one reading. 

Classes vf LOST at Baltimore, 1005 at Detroit, 
1500 at Philadelphia, large classes of Columbia Law 
students, at Yale, Wellesley, Oberlin, University of 
Penn., Michigan University, Chautauqua, etc., etc. 
Endorsed by RicHarp Proctor, the Scientist, Hons. 
W. W. Astor, JupAH P. BENJAMIN, Judge Gibson, Dr. 
Brown, E. H. Cook, Principal N Y. State Normal! 
College, etc. The system is perfectly taught by cor- 
respondence. Prospectus post free from 
KE, 237 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


PROF. LOISE 


ABY CARRIAGE 


We make a specialty of manufac- 
turing Baby Carriages to sell dli- 
rect to private parties. You 
can therefore do better with us 
than with a dealer. Wesend car- 
riages to all points within 500 miles 
of Chicago free of charge. Send 
for catalogue free. 


CHAS. RAISER, Mfr., 
~ 62 & 64 Clybournave., Chicago, Ill. 


BEST STITCH 


Send for samples of Test Stitching, showing rela- 
tive strength of the shuttle or lock-stitch seam, com- 
pared with seam made by the W. & G. Automatic. 
The only genuine ‘‘Automatic’’ Sewing Machine, 
Physicians endorse it: —‘* No Risk to Health.” 


“Tilleox & Gibbs S.M.Co.,658 Broadway, N.Y. 


Chicago, 243 Wabash Avenue. 


FOR 


E™.DEAF 


Pecx’s Parent Improvep CusHi0ongD 
Ear Drums Perfectly Restore the 
Hearing, whether the deafness is caused 
by colds, fevers or injuries to the natural 
drums. Invisible, comfortable, always 
im Picard aistine! 

rs hear nctly. 
sea them. Write to F. HISCOX, 853 
Broadway, cor. 14th St,, New Yor , for 
illustrated book of proofs, FREE. 


MENTAL GYMNASTICS: 


MEMORY CULTURE. 
By ADAM MILLER, M.D. 


A practical and easy system by which any person, old 
or young, Can train bimself to memorize anything he 
may chovse— 


THE CLERGY, Their Sermons; 
THE STUDENT, His Lessons; 
THE BUSINESS MAN, Items of Business. 


The author of this work was put to the severest public 
test a few days ago, by reporters of all the leading Chi- 
cago daily papers. The commendatory notices which 
appeared the following day showed how well he stood 
the test. 


The author, an old man,claims to haye a memory 
more to be trusted by training under this system than 
even while he was young.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


We cordially commend it to all persons of failing 
mamony ae the best book obtainable on that subjeci.— 


Most ingenious; euables any one, who familiarizes 
himself with the system, to carry avn immense mass of 
digested information, ready for production on demand. 
By experiment we have tested the author’s mnemonic 
resources, and been moved by them to wonder.-—Aa- 
vance, 


The authur’s method aids us in getting control at wil! 
of the organs unconsciously employed in acts of what 
may be called spontaneous recollection. It is ingenious 
and sim ple.—Chicago Times. 


Price, $1.00; Sent by mall Postpaid. 


DANIEL AMBROSE, Pub., 


45 Randolph st., Chicago, Il. 
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THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


Published Weekly by 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, Epiror, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for to cents. Single copies, 5 cents. 


THe Woman's TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and many able writers among its 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton egret Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- 
bers. Readers are invited to aend items of news and 
names for sample copies. 


PREMIUM. 


For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
7 ae a. or a club of twenty-five the same bound 

n leather. 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to ca vassers. 


The Woman’s TRIBUNB and Unrrty to one address 
one year for $2.10. 


OR GON 


Willamette Valley. 50x150 miles. Census reports 
show OREGON healthiest state in Union. Grass al- 
ways green. No cold winters, No cyclones. No 
tiunder and lightning. No failure of cro Magni- 


8. 
/ficent scenery. Rich prarie and timber land cheap. 


Ten acre Prune, Pear or Cherry farm worth a section 
in wheat Send stamps for illustrated pamphlet to 
Board of Trade of Salem, the beautiful capital city of 
Oregon located in the heart of this valley. 
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